


CYCLONES NEEDN’‘T COST YOU 
MONEY! USE 


Weather conditions and the resulting crop variations 
have sent prices of the natural oil Geranium Bourbon 
steadily upward in the last few months. But the price 
of Geranium Synthetic No. 1086 remains stable; 


cyclones have no effect on this good product. 


Geranium Synthetic 1086 will do a consistent job for 


you...at a consistent price. 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. y. _ INC. 








OTHER DOW PRODUCTS 
METHYL ANTHRANILATE * METHYL 
SALICYLATE » CAUSTIC SODA 
PARADOW «+ += SOLVENTS 
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For 


FINISHED PRODUCTS OF STANDARDIZED QUALITY 
At 


LOWEST COST 
Always Specify 


DARCO?! 


The activated carbon used in purifying 
YOUR OILS, FATS, GLYCERINE, TALLOW, ete. 


is of prime importance to the quality and cost of 
your finished product. Make sure you always 


get the best by specifying 


DARCO? 


Write Dept. “S” for a free sample. A test in the laboratory will 
convince you that a finished product of highest quality can be 
consistently obtained at minimum cost. with DARCO. 


This Trade-mark On Every Carton 





DARCO SALES CORPORATION 
45 East 42nd Street 
ouinanee a bes New York, N. Y. pancoasee: Naw vou 
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él ETRALIN 


Boils at 206°... a 
has low Volatility 





ETRALIN is insoluble in water, but mixes completely with 
practically all organic solvents. Combined with soap (often 
with the addition of Hexalin) Tetralin produces a detergent which 
very thoroughly removes even the last traces of natural waxes or 
oils used in spinning. 
Unlike other products Tetralin’s boiling point (206°C) and low 
volatility insure its remaining in the hot open baths until the effec- 
tive work is under way. 


HEXALIN 


EXALIN is also insoluble in water, but possesses the property of 


producing (when combined with soap ) a product which is clearly 

i water soluble when diluted. Combinations of solvents with or with- 
out dissolved solids show a tendency to separate on standing, or due 

to temperature changes. Adding Hexalin in quantities from 5 to 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF “ e . 
E. L DU PONT DE NEMouRS 10% will overcome this tendency, and in all cases prevent the 
& COMPANY, INC. separation. 


Fine Chemicals Division 


260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Sole Distributors for Société Usines Chi- 
miques, Rhone-Poulenc, France 
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Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


with which are included 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Section Production Section 
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A New Edition of 














The Modern 
SOAP and DETERGENT 
INDUSTRY 


by GEOFFREY MARTIN, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


HE second edition of Martin’s Soap and Detergent Industry,” 
internationally recognized as the outstanding contribution to the 
literature on soap manufacture, fills the need for an up-to-date treat- 
ment of this subject. The author, a practical soap chemist, sums up 
the entire world literature on soaps, explaining each progress, describ- 
ing the operation of apparatus and giving many formulas for special 
soaps. 


All recent developments are taken into account in the new edition 
which has been thoroughly revised to bring its contents up to the 
latest standards of modern practice. It describes the newer raw mate- 
rials among the hydrogenated fats and synthetic perfumes, and gives 
full practical details on new machinery now in use. 


The work is in two volumes. Volume I, treats the theory of soap, 
raw materials, calculation of charges, plant design, equipment, and the 
production of ordinary soap by current processes. Volume II covers 
the remainder of the subject, including the production of special soaps 
and detergents, and contains processes and formulas of all kinds. 680 
pages. Cloth binding. 64% x 10%. Price $12.00 for each volume. 


CHECKS MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 
NO BOOKS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


MacNAIR-DORLAND CO. 


136 Liberty St. New York City 
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QWirTLy, accurately, economically, through seven years of daily service, this Stokes A T A 
— & Smith Filler has unfailingly served the Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Company. v 

During that period it has carefully put weighed portions of a dozen different drugs F 

into millions of containers— some weighing only one ounce, others up to five pounds. & 

Always, its uncanny accuracy has been on constant guard against the waste of 






over-filling. Its sturdy mechanism has never permitted breakdowns or costly repair 
bills. Today it is bringing the Philadelphia Wholesale Drug Company the same 


reliable service it delivered the day it was installed. 2 esse ms 


The record of this machine is typical of the record of hun- 


dreds of S & S Fillers in hundreds of different installations. 
say: STOKES & SMITH CO. 
For economy and success, send your filling problems to S & S. 4915 Summerdale Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your new booklet describing the 
complete line of S & § Packaging Machinery. 


STOKEQQ)MITH (|: 


Company 





PACKAGING MACHINERY - PAPER BOX MACHINERY | Street and Number 


4915 Summerdale Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. City and State aca eacth naan Se eas 


British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, €.C.1 2 ee te co 
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PARA DICHLORO BENZENE 


NIAGARA ALKALI! Co, 
NIACARA FALLS 





. . . the base that assures the 
strength of your deodorants, 
disinfectants and insecticides... 
the dependably pure product 
that maintains your product’s 


uniformity. 
Niagara Para is supplied in 


Quality Crystals. 


Ask us for quotations. 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


Associated with Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturer of Liquid Chlorine 


9 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Perfume Materials for Soaps, Sprays, etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENT - HEADQUARTERS 


\W E are pleased to announce our | for 
appointment as sole United ( , ERANIOL-EXTRA 
States and Canadian representatives ~ 
of Tombarel,Freres, producers of a 
f Floral Products and 


Exceptional Quality—Palma-Rosa Type 





Vetiver - Bo 





uscogene—S 





Societé Anonymé products of 


Eras. ALBERT VERLEY 
St. DENIS, PARIS, FRANCE 


ToMBAREL FRERES 
GRASSE, FRANCE 











CES / CRED 
ALBERT VERLEY, Inc. 
Davip A. BENNETT, Pres. L. J. ZOLLINGER, V. Pres. 
Pacific Coast Office Main Office New York Office 
MEFFORD CHEMICAL CO. : 
11 E. Austin Ave. 114 East 25th St. 
1026 Sante Fe Ave. CHICAGO NEW YO 
LOS ARNE Teleph SUperior 1203 Teleph GR a 5-092 
Telephone—TRinity 6894 elephone—S Uperior elephone—GRamercy 5-0928 
— —————— — I 
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Sy he  ocriginerers of DISCOLITE and VELVORAY 
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Ak HIGH CLAS$ 
... BUT PRICE... 

































































High in quality—high in potency— 
highin delectable fragrance— 
PAROMETITE is nevertheless 


The resources of modern science 
incredibly low in cost. Created to 6 


. . the finest of raw materials . . 
cover Paradichlorbenzene and per- and this organization's unewerving 
devotion to quality have all com- 
fume Naphthalene Blocks and other bined to make this product one of 


: , nr : ht after in the field. 
technical materials—it is essentially Cee er ne 
economical in use. The huge output * PAROMETIE is available either 


and volume it enjoys alone makes as a 100% oil—or in Colorome 
j H . form. It i teed by th 
possible its very small price of $2.50 — + qenemer wy Me 


makers of Coloromes (the first and 


per pound (with discount on large original perfume-color materials for 
Paradichlorbenzene) to give high 


quantities). satisfaction. 


Sample and details sent on request 


FELTON CHemicaAL Company 


Executive Offices and Factory—599 JOHNSON AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl., Office—1200 NORTH ASHLAND AVE. 
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SUNDAY SERVICE 


Here's anexperience story 
..of one Anchor customer 
who found that Anchor 
men delight in ‘crashing 
through with alittle extra 
service in emergencies 
e 

It was Saturday night, the 
supply of caps had run 
low, and it was necessary 
to save a perishable 
product by operating on 
Sunday. Fifty miles away 
the Anchor man got busy, 
arranged for the watch- 
man at the warehouse to 
release several cases of 
Anchor Closures, hopped 
into his car, and bright 
ond early Sunday morn- 
ing production was hum- 
ming along merrily, with 
plenty of caps to tide 
them over. 
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T’S popular these days to 
| try various methods to 
boost sales. One method 
that has been successful with 
sanitary supply jobbers is to 
ADD a few suitable Clifton 
items to the present line. 


HeERE’s GoopD News. Men J Try this proven method. It 


We atiled caine new Cllton will enable your salesmen to 


items to our line that will help 
put sales up where they belong.” 





frequently make extra sales to 
their regular customers and 
encourage them to go out 
after new business too. 


Even if you already handle similar items we can probably save 
money for you—we are doing so for many others. It costs 


nothing to inquire! 


Foamwell Liquid Soap Pine-Gloss Floor Cleanser Deodorette Cakes 

Liquid Soap Concentrate Meteor Oil Soap Moth-Di Cakes 

Liquid Soap Base Cresolene Disinfectant and Displays 

Soap Dispensers Pine Tree Disinfectant Fragrantaire Blocks 

Metal Polish Cresol Compound U. S. P. and Wall Containers 
Insecticide 


ATTRACTIVE IMPRINT LABELS FURNISHED 


The Be =f / ime q Roost S/ le x Is VN ow—I} rite VOT 


CLIFTON CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 


Clifton Building 
246 FRONT STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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FLOOR COMPOUNDS 


@ECONOMICAL AND 
DEPENDABLE 


» pte can get new business with the complete Falcon Line of 
high quality Scrub Soaps and Waxes. There is just the 
right type of Scrubbing Compound or of Liquid Wax for 
each floor—and to meet any price requirement. 


Everybody is seeking more economical methods so every 
buyer will listen to you. You can demonstrate greater 
economy and labor saving with every Eagle Product. Get 


our price list and samples now. 


FALCON FALCON 
Deodorizers Liquid Soaps 


Falcon Deodorizing Blocs Made in 3 grades. The con- 
and Crystals are depend- centrated grade, 40% true 


able air conditioners. Fai- soap, enables you to make 
con Blockettes are made for your own soap at any 
urinals, Get samples of our price per gallon. Just add 
line. water, Ask for samples. 


FALCON 
Floor Dressings 


Falcon liquid waxes are 
finely compounded, wear 
well and are easy to apply. 
Special waxes and floor 
dressings made for different 
types of floors. Ask us. 


EAGLE SOAP CORPORATION 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Coconut Oil Expellers 
in the Kellogg Philippine Mill 





. or The Best 


ANILA CRUD 
Costs You No More 


THERE are many definite reasons why Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
can give you a higher grade Manila Crude Coconut Oil. . . with- 
out a premium in price. Our aim has never been to meet the 
industry’s standards, but to better them as much as possible. 








We have succeeded through careful, complete control of every 
phase of manufacture and distribution. Experts select the best 
copra...it is crushed in our Philippine Mills...shipped in Kellogg- 
owned tank steamers ... refined in the great Edgewater plant... 
then transported in Kellogg tank cars direct to customers or to 
our conveniently located warehouses. 


Such control insures the highest possible quality, and effects 
economies. You, as a purchaser, derive the benefits. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS SALES CORP’N 
Administration Offices and Research Laboratories 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CRUSHING PLANTS-— Manila, P. I. REFINERIES — Edgewater, 
N. J.; Kansas City, Kan. NEW YORK OFFICES— Graybar Bldg. 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 


nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York City, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis 


Tank Wagon Service in Greater New York 


ogg's Coconut 














MANILA (Crude) - CRYSTALITE - SILVER SEAL COCHIN - KOLINE (Edible) - HYDROGENATED 
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DRIES TO ALUSTRE 





Does Not Require Polishing 


‘“‘BEAMAX” cuts floor maintenance costs by 
saving labor—no buffing is necessary on appli- 
cation, and no polishing is required. 
*““BEAMAX” is easily applied with a cotton mop 
or lamb’s wool applicator. It smooths itself. 
It dries to a hard, lustrous finish in twenty 
minutes or less. 





“BEAMAX” is long wearing. Finish is easily 
maintained by buffing; each cleaning increases 
the lustre. Floors can be washed with clear 
water without affecting the finish. 


‘“‘BEAMAX” is recommended for all types of 
floors—this one wax takes care of linoleum, 
wood, tile, terrazzo, rubber, asphalt tile, 
mastic, etc. 


*““BEAMAX” will not show lap marks when used 
for “patching” worn spots. It has no odor. 
*““BEAMAX”’ is sold in drums, half-drums, and 
quarter-drums, as well as in 10-gal., 5-gal., and 
l-gal. cans. It is a perfect emulsion and will 
not settle out. 


Try “BEAMAX” for yourself. Send coupon for 
sample and prices. 


THE DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio srl ey a 
 t(-:£=: :=p:ptvet=.¢. == 
Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me without charge sample can of “BEAMAX” Dries to 
a Lustre LIQUID WAX. 
I PTE oti oe aia orcas 6b Sasa Wee awed neds $3 nee eae R eee aoa ekas 
CSD RTE eT EET NP IE A, ee rr eye 


Od OPT OC CLIACE CIO OUD COE OOP EE OD ECIArOne 
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IS NOT ALL YOU GET 


when you order 
DU PONT PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


In addition to being available in 5 different 
quantity sizes (from a 25-lb. pail to a 200-lb. 
drum or a carload) du Pont PARA-DICHLO.- 


ROBENZENE offers you: 


1. Three handy sizes of crystals... large, 
medium, small. | 


2. Absolute dependability as to uni- 
formity and quality. 

ae product backed by the name 
DU PONT. 


Don’t place your order till you get our prices... 
any quantity...on 200, 150, 100-lb. drums or 
50 and 25-lb. pails. 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Organic Chemicals Department 


bE. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Better Pressing sells Soar! 


| a 


——. 




















TYPE G 


Toggle Operated 
Press for Pin Die Work 




















‘Apparel oft proclaims the man’’ 


FINISH RECOMMENDS THE CAKE 





eJ ONES NEW PIN DIE 
TOILET SOAP PRESS = makes each cake a 


gem, a work of art that inspires a desire for 


possession. 


The Type G Press by two powerful strokes and 


Buyers are discrimi- 


nating today b ] ldi ] = s at 
10lding the blanks under 
Riicyceoend y holding sv pressure longer, 
“PIN DIE” produces the best impression and finest finish 
TOILET SOAP er ! 
PRESS on “pin die” shapes. 


will give your soap 
the preference. 


Please write for details. 


R.A. Jones & Company. INC. 


P. 0. BOX 485 «« CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Say you saw it in SOAP! 




















VOLUME EIGHT 


NUMBER SIX 





Soap Tax,—5%l 


| the haste to jam through the revenue 
bill, Congress included a five per cent 
tax on toilet soaps. The decision was made 
behind closed doors, and soap was prob- 
ably included at the last minute as a hasty 
compromise. The tax will probably be ex- 
plained as a matter of legislative expedi- 
ency. We do not believe there is a member 
of Congress who would have the nerve to 
stand on his two feet in public and advocate 
a tax on soap. 


With the five per cent tax now a fact, 
there arise several questions in regard to 
its collection. First of all, what is a toilet 
soap? How is the tax to be collected by 
the manufacturer? Will it be absorbed or 
rebilled? Is the tax going to be merely 
the equivalent of another cut in prices, or 
is it going to be passed on? 


We sincerely hope that the tax will not 
be absorbed by any manufacturer, but that 
it will be added to all invoices as a separate 
and distinct item,—that it will not in fact 
constitute another price cut. We hope that 
soap manufacturers will act together in this 
and adopt a uniform practice. Would not 
an immediate conference at some central 
place under the auspices of the Association 


of American Soap and Glycerine Producers 
be the sensible thing? 


Soap Powder Bids And Costs 


OME more or less recent bids for U. S. 
Government business on soap powders 
lead us to wonder just when manufacturers 
will quit cutting prices and where prices 
will be when they do quit. Ona certain bid, 
we have examined carefully all the figures 
put in by both large and small manufac- 
turers. Half of them show a uniformity 
at low levels which would indicate that the 
manufacturers are willing to take the busi- 
ness at cost, or that they do not know their 
costs. Out of twelve bidders, six quoted 
under two cents per pound. The lowest bid 
was 1.67 cents per pound delivered. 


It is estimated that the average cost of 
this soap powder, meeting government 
specifications, was at least 1.30 cents in 
barrels, loaded in cars. According to the 
locations of the manufacturers who bid, 
there are freight rates varying between 
thirty and fifty cents. This means a de- 
livered cost of 1.60 to 1.80. From this basis, 
how any of these manufacturers can justify 
a price under two cents delivered for their 
soap powder is more than we can fathom. 


Each successive bid seems to bring out 
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lower prices. A previous bid which took 
the business for soap powder was 1.69 
cents. Between the award of that contract 
and the bidding on the one noted above, 
the price of soda ash was advanced and 
freight rates were moved up. These 
increases in costs, however, apparently did 
not make enough difference to prevent a 
further shading of prices on the next bid. 
Prices such as these we have mentioned 
may be markers along some unknown and 
mysterious road to wealth. It has been our 
experience, however, that they are more 
often markers along the road to the poor- 


house. 
en 


What is a 15% Liquid Soap? 


| pociredl fifteen per cent liquid soap is 
mentioned, exactly what is meant? 
Does it mean fifteen per cent of the total 
products of saponification, that is potash 
soap plus glycerin, or does it mean what 
it says literally, fifteen per cent of anhy- 
drous potash soap? The question has been 
brought up by the purchasing department 
of a large consuming organization. This 
company has a specification which permits 
the interpretation of the term “15% liquid 
soap” to include soap plus glycerin, and 
maintains that this is the most satisfactory 
concentration in which to use a liquid soap. 
They state that where a soap contains the 
full percentage of anhydrous soap, reports 
from many users in all parts of the country 
indicate that it contains too much soap. 

Irrespective of the most suitable concen- 
tration for satisfactory use, we have placed 
the question before a few leading liquid 
soap manufacturers to secure their opin- 
ions. They all state that by “15% liquid 
soap” they mean a soap containing fifteen 
per cent anhydrous potash soap. Glycerin 
and other products which might be present 
and which would figure in the determina- 
tion of total solids, are not counted and 
should not be. The pure anhydrous com- 
bined soap alone is the determining factor. 
They point to the Government specification, 
P. S. 618. 

This answers the question of the con- 
sumer. At the same time, it might be 
pointed out that quite apparently plenty 
of liquid soap is being sold as a fifteen per 
cent soap where an interpretation of “15%” 


means total solids and not anhydrous soap. 
The basis of quotations and container des- 
ignations could afford to be more specific. 


———— 


Soap as a “Door Opener” 


ITH interest, we note that one of the 
larger petroleum organizations is 
going into the manufacture and sale of a 
soap, which it is stated, is to be used as a 
sales leader or “door opener.” The soap 
is to be sold by house-to-house canvassing 
in the immediate neighborhoods of some 
ten or twelve thousand gasoline stations of 
the company by the attendants. A state- 
ment points out that the soap is to be sold 
at “a moderate price,” and is to be “‘com- 
petitively priced” at thirty-five cents for a 
two pound bar. It goes on to say that the 
oil company will not advertise the soap 
nationally for fear of “losing prestige as a 
petroleum refiner.” 

This is not the first oil company which 
has broken into the soap business. Most 
of them, when they found out something 
about the business, lost no time in breaking 
right out again. However, a few have 
stuck to their guns, but we do not believe 
that the majority are bragging about it. 
Except in the case of a few potash soap 
specialties, their success has been extremely 
limited. Apparently merchandising soap 
and merchandising gasoline and oil are two 
different things. 

As for the soap in question being ‘“com- 
petitively priced” at some seventeen cents 
or more per pound, we should like to take 
Mr. Oil Company by the hand and lead him 
through some of the chain stores to show 
him the displays of soaps selling at a rate 
of five to ten cents per pound. We should 
also like to remind the company that some 
of the so-called soaps, which have from 
time to time been peddled from door to door 
in various parts of the country, have not 
always left such a good reputation behind. 
In fact, we believe that it was a sample of 
a soap sold from house-to-house from which 
originated the expression, “a bar of water 
standing alone.” 

The new product may work out well as 
a “door opener,” but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that everything which has gone beforé 
in the door-to-door sale of soap, leaves it a 
rather rough road to travel. 








Will the 
National Brands 


Fight Back? 


Revolutionary Changes in Soap 
Marketing and Distribution Are 
Taking Place 


how long it would be before the large soap 

manufacturers might decide to strike back at 
some of the low price competition with which 
they have been faced in all parts of the country. 
Various and sundry ways have been used to meet 
the low-priced competition from smaller soap 
makers in different localities, but evidence of 
attempts to beat it have been more or less con- 
spicuous by their absence until recently. Out 
and about the country, a representative of Soap 
happened to pick up a copy of the “Indianapolis 
News” for May 19 in that city. On one page of 
the paper were three advertisements as repro- 
duced herewith. They are aimed straight at the 
low-priced competition which very obviously has 
been the bane of the larger soap maker during the 
past year. To those who are acquainted with the 
happenings behind the scenes in soap marketing 
today, these three small advertisements tell an 
interesting story. 

Whether it is admitted or not, the average 
American, man or woman, is prone to judge most 
everything on price. It is ingrained in Ameri- 
cans that you do not get something for nothing. 
You pay for what you get and you do not get 
any more than you pay for. The price is 


F some months, we have been wondering 
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- Jack said 





—his pajamas wore 


Sol said, “Use out fast until J 
Chipso—and your changedtoChipso 
clothes'll keep: He FOOLING! | 

| bright”. | His CLOTHES wore out FAST 


when I WASHED them with . 


It CERTAINLY was STRONG GRANULATED 


a CRI e way : a: 
CHEAP SOAP CHIPS tt ee 
PAUSE Pet ears Then my NEIGHBOR told me 
; * ** * oy Change to 
weit causientis CHIPSO has NO FREE LYE 
baa an hs to ROT and WEAKEN clethes.” 
what’s IN those CHIPS? « * a. 
ae 
thes GUAR Believe ME! CHIPSO 
There’s NO free LYEin makes suds FAST—- 
CHIPSO to FADE CLOTHES.” | | it SOAKS clothes clean 
* ere ; ay 
suUDSs t 
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the surest-means of determining the quality of 
any article. Cheap things cannot be good. Higher 
priced merchandise must be good. If you can 
afford to buy the higher-priced goods, buy them 
for they are best. If you do not have the money, 
then you must content yourself with the lower- 
priced goods and the inferior quality which goes 
with them. This probably summarizes the buy- 
ing psychology of ninety per cent of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The point is well illustrated by the case of a 
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wholesale fruit salesman in New York who spent 
much of his time calling on the female owners of 
tea rooms and better class restaurants. He had 
been selling grapefruit to one particularly suc- 
cessful chain of tea rooms at a price of six dollars 
per case for almost two months without any 
change in price. The fruit was of the best qual- 
ity and met the needs of the trade quite satisfac- 
torily. Then, the grapefruit market dropped two 
dollars per case over night. The next day in 
calling on his tea room lady; he quoted four fifty 
per case. She was offended at the idea that this 
salesman would even think that she would buy 
such a grade of grapefruit. She must have the 
best, she insisted. He told her it was the same 
quality she had been receiving, but she stated 
that it could not be at that price. She refused 
“to take any chances” and again insisted that she 
have the “better” grade at six dollars per case. 
So the salesman shipped her his regular four fifty 
fruit at six dollars and she was satisfied. 

This is not altogether an analogous case where 
all soaps are concerned. In some instances, the 
cheap bulk chips and the lower priced bars are 
equal to many of the nationally advertised brands. 
There are, however, considerable quantities of 
soap, cheap in both price and quality, which have 
come on the market in many sections to catch the 
cheap trade of which there is probably a greater 
proportion in the United States today than at any 
time during the past twenty years. Some soap- 
ers are putting out honest soaps with the full 
requisite of fatty acids, well made, and selling 
‘them at what seem to be unnecessarily low prices. 
Others, of course, are cheapening their products 
to the utmost to take advantage of the present 
situation. If the demand is for cheap goods, they 
apparently believe in giving the public what it 
wants. 


N FIGHTING back at the low-priced sellers, 
the larger manufacturers have for the past 
year or so followed the course of marketing their 
own “emergency brands” or “fighting brands’. 
This to some extent has met certain types of low- 
price competition, but it most certainly has not 
been very profitable. There does not seem to be 
any of the larger soapers who are operating on 
raw material costs as low as those of the smaller 
manufacturers. Add to this, the higher propor- 
tion of overhead of the large organizations, and 
it is very apparent that the smaller soap maker 
is in the driver’s seat at the present time. Where 


the larger soaper has a hundred competitive 
battles on his hands, no two with identical con- 
ditions and each requiring individual considera- 
tion, the small manufacturer with his localized 
distribution only to consider and benefits by his 


closer touch with the field which he serves. The 
local soaper with his cheap fats, bought from day 
to day under the most advantageous conditions 
in a falling market, forced the larger companies 
to bring out their “emergency brands” in self 
defense. This phase of the soap marketing situa- 
tion has been discussed before at length and needs 
no repetition here. 

The fact that manufacturers of nationally 
advertised soap products stepped into the low- 
price field with “emergency brands” to meet com- 
petition, did not in any way help the sale of their 
regular brands. The “emergency brands” may 
have been, and still may be a means of preventing 
a falling off in tonnage, but they most certainly 
have not aided in any way the maintenance of 
the position of advertised brands—brands which 
represent in the aggregate literally a billion dollar 
advertising and marketing investment over the 
past ten years alone. In fact, every bar and 
package of the “emergency brands” shipped out 
of the plants of the larger soapers helped to tear 
down the established market for their advertised 
brands just as much as the low-price products 
marketed by numerous local competitors. 


T LEAST one larger manufacturer has ap- 
parently turned to meeting low-price compe- 
tition, not with lower prices—although this com- 
pany has had just as large a part in the frenzied 
scramble for the cheap soap tonnage as anybody 
else—but with the quality appeal. Appealing 
for a consideration of definitely established qual- 
ity at a higher price as against the dangers of 
poor quality at a lower price! The appeal that 
it is cheaper to pay more for your soap and save 
your shirts and silks—raising the question in 
the mind of the housewife that perhaps these 
cheap soaps are dangerous—playing on that well- 
established American idea that after all cheap 
things are never any good anyway—this is a 
smart advertising attack on a difficult problem. 
The American public has not been educated 
to advertising and advertised brands over a long 
period of years for nothing. It has been warned 
and warned and warned against something “just 
as good”. It has learned to refuse, except under 
stress of unusual circumstances, to accept the 
unknown brand or the unbranded product when 
and where the well-known brand has been avail- 
able. For these reasons, the attempts of a man- 
ufacturer of nationally advertised goods to win 
back on a quality basis business which has been 
lost to low-price competition, should meet with 
success in some sections of the country where 
five or ten cents difference in the price of a 
package of soap chips has not as yet become a 
vitally important matter. In other sections, 
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notably in the South and in many of the indus- 
trial centers of the Middle West, where dire pov- 
erty exists among workmen and their families, 
the quality appeal will probably fall on deaf ears. 
In those localities, they will probably continue to 
take a chance on ruining father’s shirts and spend 
the nickel saved for food. As for pajamas, these 
have always been an item of only more or less 
academic interest in these localities and of no 
considerable importance as a sleeping garment. 
The silk nighties of the communities have long 
since vanished, whether as the result of using 
“strong”’ soaps, or for some other reason, possibly 
old age. 


S TO the accuracy of advertising copy which 
tends to cast the shadow of doubt over all 
cheap soap chips, there is something to be said. 
The demand for low prices has brought about a 
search for ways and means of getting the goods to 
the consumer at minimum cost. It has brought 
with it the abandonment in some instances of first- 
class packaging and the substitution of cheaper 
packages, or the return to the days of the ‘“‘open 
cracker barrel’ of bulk sales over the counter. 
Barreled soap chips, sold at retail by the pound, 
have made considerable headway in many com- 
munities. The consumer probably gets about 
twice as much for her money in actual soap as in 
the case of a packaged, branded item. In many 
instances the soap is just as good as the pack- 
aged product and will perform the washing oper- 
ation as well. At the same time, there are some 
products, put out by manufacturers grasping the 
opportunity of the moment, which are of very 
poor quality. Where the advertising strikes at 
these latter products, there is no doubt of its 
accuracy. But against the chips of good grade, 
of which there are many, whose chief offense is 
that they sell at too low a price, the copy is quite 
obviously not applicable. But who, among the 
consumers, is capable of telling the good from the 
bad? It is really the honest manufacturer among 
the sellers of bulk and unbranded low-price chips 
and other soap products who are likely to suffer 
most in the competition. And, so long as there 
is a single product of poor quality on the market, 
who can blame the manufacturer of the well- 
known, nationally advertised item of preaching 
the doctrine of “beware, it may be dangerous— 
better use ours, it’s safe”? 


T IS a strange thing that the large soapers 
with national brands did not begin to fight 
back at the small soapers a year ago instead 
of following the smaller manufacturers into the 
cheap soap field. Of course, it is easy to 





sit on the sidelines 
and comment, particu- 
larly when one does 
not have a large ton- 
nage production which 
must be kept moving 
into consumption. 
Nevertheless it does 
seem strange that 
more forceful efforts 
were not applied ear- 
lier in an attempt to 
stem the tide against 
the branded product. 
With millions of dol- 
lars of value repre- 
sented in hundreds of 
nationally advertised 
brand names, built up 
through years’ of 
advertising there 
most certainly is rep- 
resented something to 








I use only Chipso | fight for from the first 
now, safe even foes drop of the hat. If 
eolored silks! any one of the brands 


or trade marks had 
been infringed by an- 
other manufacturer, 
the owner would have 
been to its defense in- 
stantly, but in the 
hardest battle which 
national brands have 
faced in several dec- 
ades, it appears very 
much as though the 
manufacturers aban- 
doned their main fight 
on the front line to 
engage in a less im- 
portant skirmish in 
the rear. 

That we have been 
in the midst of revolu- 
tionary changes in marketing and distribution 
during the past year—with soaps playing as large 
a part perhaps as any of the necessities of life— 
is apparent to everybody except those who close 
their eyes and refuse to see. The movement away 
from national brands in favor of bulk chips, un- 
wrapped laundry soaps, local brands, private 
brands, and the like has been broad. The de- 
mand for low prices has given the smaller manu- 
facturer, the local soap plant, the opportunity 
of a lifetime. The raw material situation has 
enabled him to take advantage of it. In laundry 
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OIL of YLANG YLANG 


()% YLANG YLANG is an exquisite odor which the per- 

fumer uses practically in every bouquet to impart fresh- 
ness, flowery character and “top-note’; the soap manufacturer 
always envied in the past the rich assortment of “notes” which 
he could not afford to use on account of the price. 


Today OIL YLANG YLANG is so abundantly produced 


that it can now be a part of a perfume formula for soap. 


The oil we offer is obtained direct from the source—our 


plantations in the COMORO ISLANDS. 


Ask for samples: 


OIL YLANG YLANG SAVON 
OIL YLANG YLANG'D 


Outstanding Since 1768 





ANTOINE CHIRIS COMPANY 
147-153 Waverly Place, New York 


Production Units 
Main Factory: GRASSE, FRANCE 


L’ABADIE, France VIGONE, Italy BAMBAO, Comoro Is. 

LE VIGNAL, France AVOLA, Italy SURABAYA, E. I. 

PUBERCLAIRE, France BOUFARIK, Algeria u LANGSON, Tonkin 

BARREME, France SOUSSE, Tunis CHUNG-KING, China 

LA ROQUE-ESCLAPON ANTALAHA, Madagascar TATSIENLU, China 

RAHMANLARE, Bulgaria SAINT-DENIS, Bourbon Is. CAYENNE, Fr. Guiana 
LES HESPERIDEES, Reggio, Italy MESSINA, Sicily 
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Trade Mark Protection 


By WALDON 


reach a given objective, and then, on the very 
eve of realization of the ambition, discover 
that what is actually wanted represents some- 
thing quite different, is somewhat unusual. Yet 
that is precisely the current state of affairs 
with respect to revision and consolidation of the 
Federal laws designed to protect trade marks. 
Soap circles and allied groups should be particu- 
larly interested because the new goals are bul- 
warks that will especially benefit soap brands. 
To many, the original movement for rearrange- 
ment and amendment of the statutes governing 
trade mark registration must be an old story. 
Our present basic trade mark law dates from the 
year 1905, but as far back as 1920 there was 
launched, under the auspices of the American 


F American business to strive for years to 
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Bar Association, a movement to modernize the 
laws and to assemble in one measure, the pro- 
visions now scattered through many separate 
laws, and not easy to find. That project which 
required, first of all, the education of Congress 
to the need of trade mark reform, has come to 
the verge of attainment. In the last Congress, 
the needed authorization, known as the Vestal 
Bill, was passed by the House of Representatives 
and failed of attention in the Senate only because 
of a filibuster. 

Upon this picture, of a carefully wrought plan 
on the point of fruition, has come that surprising 
development in the 72nd Congress whereby the 
entire subject is reopened and a modified pro- 
gram emerges, characterized by significant extra 
added fortifications for the business good will 
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that is expressed in trade marks. To realize 
what has happened, and why, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the dual elements that enter into 
trade mark property and complicate the protec- 
tion of that property. On the one hand, there 
is the strictly legal aspect—the form, interpreta- 
tion, and application of the laws designed to com- 
mand respect for trade marks that have become 
the subject of exclusive appropriation. On the 
other hand, there are the materialistic, practical 
considerations of trade marks as_ business 
assets. 


HEN the movement for trade mark revision 

was launched, the legal side received the 
most consideration—naturally, seeing as how 
the reformers were attorneys specializing in 
trade mark law. Incidentally, to be sure, they 
had an eye to the everyday needs of shelter from 
the growing evils of trade mark infringement. 
But the main thought was for liberalization of 
the trade mark system in terms of the legal 
definitions. This has been the approach to the 
task of trade mark revision all through the 
decade. Only lately has practical business senti- 
ment asserted itself with the result that a new 
conception has taken form—a project which sees 
the legal refinements shaped to the end of back- 
ing up the practical business man in what he is 
doing to fortify his most valuable intangible 
assets. 

This abrupt change in direction of effort has 
come about because, gradually, it has been 
brought home to marketers of identified goods 
that, with the sharpening of competition, a 
revolution has occurred in the characteristics 
and functions of trade marks, and, consequently 
in the needs of bulwarks for their protection. 
The new school of thought has no very serious 
quarrel with the Vestal Bill and its predecessors, 
which, during a dozen years have been working 
up to a climax in Congress. Rather is it the 
sentiment that the Vestal Bill does not, in some 
respects, reflect the present functional neces- 
sities of trade mark protection. The theory is 
that the entire program of trade mark revision 
should be adjusted to the latter day revelation 
that the value of the modern trade mark lies in 
its selling power. 

Having undertaken to do justice, in trade mark 
revision, to the selling and advertising equations 
in trade marks, Chairman Sirovich and his as- 
sociates on the Patent Committee of the House 
of Representatives have taken a daring assump- 
tion as the basis of their reconstruction. 


Nothing less, if you please, than a challenge to 
the tradition that Congress cannot, under the 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution of the 


U. S., enact substantive trade mark legislation! 
For years on end, the doctrine has persisted that 
Congress has the power to legislate regarding 
trade mark procedure, but has not the authority 
to create new rights in trade marks, as dis- 
tinguished from mere rights in trade mark 
registration. 

This entire hampering principle is thrown 
overboard as the first move in the movement to 
accommodate trade mark protection to the needs 
of modern commerce. The new premise has it 
that Congress has authority to protect any 
mark, not a trade mark at common law, that is 
used in interstate and foreign commerce. At the 
same time, the position is taken that it has been 
and is today the intention of Congress to allow 
registration of only such marks as the general 
law of unfair competition recognizes as legiti- 
mate. In other words, here emerges the frank 
proposition that Federally created registration 
rights should be so created and regulated by 
Congress as to aid as much as possible and not 
to hinder the development of the law of un- 
fair competition, of which latter law, the law of 
trade marks is but one phase. 

Behold then as the inspiration and moving 
motive of this re-aimed project for trade mark 
revision, the tenet that the important role of any 
sensible and useful trade mark registration 
statute is the repression of unfair competition. 
This altered attitude toward this whole subject 
is finding expression in two contrasting features 
of the legislative enterprise. First, there is the 
radical principle that not all trade marks are in 
the same class when it comes to enjoyment of 
protection. Protection is to be granted propor- 
tionate to the energy and ingenuity of an owner 
in making his mark unique or distinctive. 
Second, there is the studied effort to expand the 
scope of trade mark shelter to include slogans, 
service marks and various mediums of identifica- 
tion that are now denied recognition under the 
trade mark laws. 


: i move to set up a double standard of trade 

mark protection must provoke discussion in 
soap circles where there are so many represen- 
tatives of the two types or classes of brands 
between which it is plotted to make distinction. 
Intention is to build the entire new set of 
Federal rules for trade mark registration on the 
conviction that a greater degree of protection 
should properly be given to invented, coined, 
fanciful and arbitrary marks, such as “Kodak,” 
“Mazda,” “Corona,” and “Nujol,” than to un- 
original, commonplace, frequently-used marks 
such as “Champion,” “Ideal,” “Blue Ribbon,” 
“Star,” “Royal,” “Gold Medal’ and “Eureka.” 
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The reasoning of the reformers is that since 
equity today protects the owner of a trade mark 
not merely from actual market competition, but 
from many other and equally reprehensible 
forms of unfair competition, it is no more than 
justice to recognize that novelty, uniqueness or 
singularity in a trade mark is vitiated or im- 
paired by its use on any other goods, no matter 
whether they be related or non-related goods. 

To Frank I. Schechter, a trade mark expert 
who has acted as advisor for the Committee on 
Patents, the House is indebted for the progressive 
platform to the effect that the selling power of a 
trade mark depends for its hold upon the public 
not merely upon the merit of the goods upon 
which it is used but also upon the oddity, rarity, 
or unusualness of the mark itself. He has con- 
verted the Congressional Committee to the doc- 
trine that the more distinctive or unique a trade 
mark, the deeper the impression it will make upon 
the public consciousness and the greater the need 
for protection from a sapping of prestige through 
promiscuous use or imitation on non-competing 
goods. Stretching a point in some instances, 
most of the Federal Courts have tried, in recent 
years, to give special protection to original inven- 
tions of trade mark ideas. , Now it is planned to 
so alter the letter and spirit of the trade mark 
law so that coined, fanciful nicknames may enjoy 
a breath and depth of protection exceeding that 
granted to common, standard, semi-descriptive 
names which (as in the case of “Star” “Anchor,” 
“Lily-White,” ‘“Nox-all,”’ “Bull Dog,” etc.) have 
been registered scores, or even hundreds, of times 
for different classes of goods. 


N the score of broadening the scope of protec- 

tion, perhaps the longest step forward in the 
latest version of trade mark revision is found in 
the plan to place service marks and commerce 
marks—which are not literally merchandise 
marks—on a par with trade marks. Service 
marks such as laundry symbols, broadcasting 
marks, etc., are now protected in courts of equity 
from unfair competition. It has been planned all 
along to take care of them in an annex to the pro- 
spective trade mark law designed to cover trade 
names and devices. Now the scheme is to give 
service marks a standing equal to trade marks in 
the main body of the act and to confer equal 
rights of protection. As planned out during the 
winter of 1931-32, the trade mark program also 
extends the full measure of protection via regis- 
tration to slogans and to “collective marks,” 
“association marks,” etc. 

Soap tradesmen, as a class have made extensive 
use, as brands, of descriptive and geographical 
words or names that, in their primary meaning, 
are the common property of the public. Theirs 


is the gain, then, by a provision of the new bill 
of trade mark rights which allows registration 
when the primary meaning of a proper name has 
been extinguished or overshadowed by a culti- 
vated “secondary meaning” that associates the 
designation with a particular product or house. 

To cure an evil of which the soap trade has had 
its full share, Chairman Sirovich and his Com- 
mittee propose to fit the trade mark laws with 
sharper teeth. Owners of popular and valuable 
trade marks realize to their sorrow that not a few 
unethical camp followers are willing to infringe 
best-selling trade marks, and even suffer the 
ignominy of having put upon them a decree re- 
straining their operations, so long as their piracy 
does not cost them any money. As matters stand 
most if not all of the expense of stopping a brand 
raider must be borne by the victim. And if a 
trade mark owner takes the trouble to obtain in 
court an award of damages against an irrespon- 
sible infringer, he is apt to find that there are no 
funds that may be attached. To meet the last 
situation, it is proposed to insert a penal provision 
in the trade mark law, making infringement a 
misdemeanor punishable by imprisonment for a 
term up to one year. To meet the first-mentioned 
drain upon the resources of trade mark defenders, 


‘it is stipulated that when a Court finds an in- 


fringement deliberate and wilful, ‘a reasonable 
attorney’s fee,” and the expense of restraining, 
must be borne not by the innocent owner of the 
invaded mark, but by the defendant. 


| Abe since the first plan was hatched to sim- 

plify and modernize the American systems of 
trade mark certification, it has been planned to 
set up, alongside the Trade Mark Register at the 
U. S. Patent Office, a file of unregistered marks, 
so that business men desirous of avoiding dupli- 
cation of trade marks may consult, in one place, 
a check-list as nearly complete as possible in re- 
spect to both national and state marks. The 
spring of 1932 has brought a supplementary proj- 
ect designed to further simplify the task and re- 
duce the expense of canvassing enrolled trade 
marks to determine whether or not a coveted pat- 
tern of mark has already been reserved. 

The search—service—plus plan contemplates 
the publication, from time to time, at the U. S. 
Patent Office, of a special handbook of all trade 
mark registrations in effect. Possibly separate 
classifications by trades might be published indi- 
vidually. Such a handbook would enable busi- 
ness men to, at least tentatively, select trade 
marks without the delay and expense of searches 
to eliminate trade marks obviously unavailable 
to them. It has been suggested that the expense 
of publishing this handbook might be met by 
raising the trade mark registration fee from $15 
to $20. 
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WITH FRITZSCHE SOAP PERFUMES 


DETERIORATION is likely to ee soap and dispel its perfume from 
the moment that perfume is added till the soap is finally disposed 


of by the ultimate consumer. 


FRITZSCHE Soap Perfume Bases are practically invulnerable to dis- 
coloration or deterioration. They are subjected to severe tests in the 
miniature soap factory maintained in our laboratories —and their vitality 
and potency assured. Only after the completed cakes are reopened at 
stated intervals over a period of time —and the odor found to be faithfully 
retained —is the perfume base approved and offered to the soapmaker. 


WE are pleased to place at your disposal the wealth of facts gathered 
from our experiments and research work to solve your perfume problems. 
Samples will be sent you on request for the solution of your particular 


problem. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, ac 


st Siac e 78-84 BEEKMAN ST., e Sole posi the U. S. and Canada for 
PARFUMERI DE AN MMEL & COMPANY 
Seillans, France NEW YORK, N. Y. Miltits (near Leipzig) Germany 
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Larger 
Packages 
Needed? 


The Five - Pound Carton of 
Soap Flakes,—The Dozen Bar 
Package of Toilet or Laundry 
Soaps? 


By FRANCIS CHILSON 


merchandising are causing manufacturers 

of products in many lines to strike out 
along new paths. Trade traditions and customs 
are being thrown overboard ruthlessly and some 
of our pet theories of a few years ago may well 
go with them. Consider the small package 
theory. It has become almost axiomatic in mer- 
chandising and packaging discussions that the 
large package is a thing of the past. A widely 
held opinion has it that due to the shrunken 
dimensions of the quarters occupied by the mod- 
ern family, the diminutive kitchens and bath- 
rooms, there is no storage or shelf space for any- 
thing but the smallest possible units of foods and 
other commodities which are in daily use. Un- 


Dover days of bigger and better values in 


doubtedly this “packaging down” to convenient: 


and readily usable size has added materially to 
consumer costs, all of which was of much less 
moment a few years ago than it is today. 

The hunt for values has evidenced itself in 
every line and now there is at least one manufac- 
turer who is packaging upward apparently so 
that he can give buyers of his product the benefit 
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RINSES EASILY 


1 SWEETHEART! 
FLAKES 


QUICK BUBBLY SUDS 





Is the five-pound carton of soap flakes for household use 
the answer to present conditions which demand more 
for the money? 


of the substantial economies involved in selling 
his commodity in larger units. His product hap- 
pens to be soap flakes, a commodity which almost 
from the time of its introduction has been sold 
to housewives mostly in one pound packages or 
smaller. Recently, the Manhattan Soap Com- 
pany decided to add soap flakes to its line and in 
working out the merchandising plan, decided that 
the time had come to try a larger package. In- 
stead of putting out a one or two-pound package 
of Sweetheart Soap Flakes, it decided on a five- 
pound unit largely because it was enabled thus 
to offer the housewife soap flakes at about one- 
half of the per pound cost at which she was buy- 
ing the smaller packages of other brands. 

An unusually attractive package was designed 
for the company by the Robert Gair Company. 
This package was introduced a few months ago 
and has grown steadily in sales until now it has 
become one of the main items in the Manhattan 
line. 

The careful study which preceded the introduc- 
tion of Sweetheart Flakes demonstrated several 
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interesting points. Research among housewives 
showed that a good part of the average package 
of flakes was used at one time and that for a 
family wash, the single small package was not 
enough. In other words, the rate of consumption 
was usually sufficiently rapid to warrant house- 
wives purchasing the large package. Another 
important result of the study was that the five- 
pound package as designed was neither too bulky 
nor too heavy to be conveniently handled in the 
kitchen or laundry. On the question of cost, it 
was clearly demonstrated that the savings in 
handling, packaging and sales costs all the way 
from manufacturing plant to retailers’ shelves 
were so substantial as to give the larger package 
a very considerable price advantage over the 
smaller units. 


‘THE experience of the Manhattan Soap Com- 

pany with the Sweetheart Soap Flakes pack- 
age prompts the question as to whether or not 
the principle of hand-to-mouth buying in the 
smallest possible units has not been accepted too 
readily as a general rule applying to all com- 
modities. We think in terms of the modern apart- 
ment and the kitchenette when as a matter of 
fact the census figures show that barely more than 
50 per cent of the population of the United States 
is urban and even in this 50 per cent, only a very 
small percentage actually lives under these ex- 
tremely cramped conditions. A far larger per- 
centage occupies older houses either within the 
purely urban limits or in the suburban sections 
which are nevertheless classified as part of the 
urban population. 

Certainly in the older houses and in virtually 
all suburban homes, there is a complete kitchen, 
not a kitchenette. It may be and probably is 
smaller than the vast kitchens of 30 or 40 years 
ago, but the closet space is still ample for a con- 
siderable amount of storage of package goods. 
Likewise, in all single family houses, cellars are 
available and are used for pantry storage. 

Granted this storage space far in excess of 
what we normally think of as provided by the 
kitchenette, there would seem to be no reason why 
certain commodities which the average family 
with children uses continually should not be 
bought in larger units or multiple packages than 
is now the custom. For example, every family 
uses canned milk, canned soups, the favorite soap, 
canned vegetables, washing powders and count- 
less other commodities in sufficiently large quan- 
tities to warrant storing, if an attractive price 
inducement were offered. It is entirely reason- 


able to believe also that with proper advertising, 
these products could be sold in the larger pack- 
age or in units of six or twelve. 

The advantages to the manufacturer are 


obvious—less motions in merchandising, a far 
greater opportunity to establish his brand in 
the home, because of the better trial it will have 
through more extended use. He has two good 
advertising opportunities—the unexpected guest 
threat and a special price deal. The consumer 
saves money, the time and effort of more numer- 
ous trips to the store, the labor of lugging staples 
home, pound by pound, and he has the assurance 
that the larder is not empty or emptied every time 
an unexpected demand is put upon it. Several 
progressive beverage manufacturers have capi- 
talized on this thought, one with a hostess box 
of twelve bottles of ginger ale, and others with 
satchel-like carriers for smaller units. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that these successes could 
be extended to other staple products, including 
soaps and soap products? What of the plan of a 
dozen cakes of toilet soap to a box, or a dozen bars 
of laundry soap to a carton? 

| 


Imports of castile soap into United States dur- 
ing March, 1932, totaled 76,466 lbs., worth 
$6,328, as against 134,664 lbs., valued at $14,254, 
during the same month of 1931. Imports of toilet 
soap in March, 1932, totaled 106,168 lbs., worth 
$25,357, as compared with 129,665 lbs., worth 
$28,511, in March, 1931. 

——— 

Per capita consumption of toilet soaps in 
Greece increased from 0.03 kilo in 1920 to 0.07 
kilo in 1930. Imports were decimated but pro- 
duction within the decade rose from 50,000 to 
450,000 kilos according to U. S. Acting Commer- 
cial Attache Ralph B. Curren, Athens. 
= 

The United States Tariff Commission has or- 
dered an investigation of domestic and foreign 
costs of production of crude and refined sperm 
oil and spermaceti wax. The date for public 
hearings is to be announced later. 

o—— 

Exports of dental creams from United States 
during March, 1932, amounted to 151,055 lbs. 
worth $121,597, as against 172,708 lbs., worth 
$167,325, in March, 1931. 

Laundry soap exports from United States dur- 
ing March, 1932, amounted to 2,388,745 lbs., 
worth $120,099, as against 3,843,341 lbs., priced 
at $233,587, during the same month of 1931. 

Se 

Exports of toilet or fancy soap from United 
States during March, 1932, totaled 479,308 lbs., 
worth $80,645, as compared with 394,802 lbs., 
valued at $89,036, during the same month of 
1931. 


























NEW PRODUCTS—AND OLD 


washing powder has been marketed in the 

United States. This is longer than it takes 
most brands to grow to maximum sales, die away 
and be forgotten. But “Pride of the Kitchen” 
has maintained its brand identity and kept going. 
Although its sale has been comparatively small 
to the household trade, it has been a well-known 
product among restaurants, hotels, factories, and 
institutions. Through all the years, it has been 
sold in a plain one-color carton, the type which 
was popular a half-century ago. Now, it has 
blossomed forth in new bright green, yellow 
and black carton. Harold Stevens, president of 
the Stevens Soap Corp., Brooklyn, the manu- 
facturer, in telling us about the new package, 
said: ‘We thought it was about time to give the 
old boy a hair-cut and shave and dress him up 
in some new clothes in keeping with the 1932 
models. He is sixty-nine years old and still going 
He will probably live to be a hundred 


E:: sixty-nine years, “Pride of the Kitchen” 


strong. 











or more, judging from present indications.” 

That it takes an attractive package to “crash 
the gate” among most buyers for department and 
chain stores is probably the reason why many 
meritorious products, poorly packaged, cannot 
make their way to the shelves of these stores. 
Often times the reason is not known by the manu- 
facturer, although chain store buyers in most 
cases are not a bit hesitant to express their frank 
opinions about the type and style of the packag- 
ing of goods which are placed before them. Here 
is the development of an unusual and beautiful 
shampoo package which according to the manu- 
facturer, enabled him to put his product into 
scores of department stores which he had not 
been able to sell previously. Godefroy’s Oyloff 
Shampoo uses a private mould bottle, continuous 
wrap-around label, a Durez cap, and eliminates 
the half-carton formerly used. New design by 
Simon de Vaulchier. 
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Oil and Fat 


Production and Consumption 


according to census returns, the factory pro- 

duction of fats and oils (exclusive of refined 
oils and derivatives) during the three-month 
period ended March 31, 1932, was as follows: 
vegetable oils, 758,717,235 pounds; fish oils, 6,648,- 
409 pounds; animal fats, 624,736,215 pounds; 
and greases, 87,147,619 pounds; a total of 1,477,- 
249,478 pounds. Of the several kinds of fats 
and oils covered by this inquiry, the largest pro- 
duction, 519,709,194 pounds, appears for cotton 
seed. Next in order is lard with 488,678,547 
pounds; tallow with 133,802,471 pounds; linseed 
oil with 99,783,339 pounds; coconut oil with 
77,887,186 pounds; corn oil with 26,035,744 


T= Department of Commerce announces that 


First Quarter 1932 


pounds; soybean oil with 14,628,810; and castor 
oil with 9,700,117 pounds. 

The production of refined oils during the period 
was as follows: Cottonseed, 453,494,678 pounds; 
coconut, 57,361,054 pounds; peanut, 2,374,685 
pounds; corn, 28,741,014 pounds; soybean, 2,689,- 
070 pounds; and palm-kernel, 4,634,102 pounds. 
The quantity of crude oil used in the production 
of each of these refined oils is included in the 
figure of crude consumed. 

The data for the factory production, factory 
consumption, imports, exports and factory and 
warehouse stocks of fats and oils and for the raw 
materials used in the production of vegetable oils 
for the three-month period appear in the follow- 
ing statement: 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS OF FATS AND OILS 
(In some cases, where products were made by a continuous process, the intermediate products were not reported.) 


VEGETABLE OILS: 


Re 80a aan ered ve rere Sievis euler ee we enaas 
aT NE IO eos a5 eso. rad. 6 0:0 wok Wi reo aCe eaewe 
GAG, VIN ONG) CHUCE: oo.66i60685 cece ceuivercweseeedees 
Peanut, refined ........ 2G hia a Vi greauerelwalenale ste Seah ti 
CECRG OM GOPERs CRUOO) 6s cccccccccccscevvcnevesevese 
Coconut, or copra, refined ........ fg, dc peetay rebar onetoterela eee’ 
ees EN MIE NN oa 6a 01 CoC oh Tare? eg oi olatovane ui. aXe Sletabel grecalia CREW ES 
MN 65 4:6. 650.6. 60s 0s Wisi oerg.d) 4.8 6nd bie a ie a ermes) eee eee 
eae MAT LON 5 oro gue. '4 4. 5 G4 414 OIA ULES A WAKER Ce VHS 
Ee ee nee ee eee 
OO See itis whiceow hem eae aas 
Olive, inedible ........ bantats, SI6Gk Neteieler ca Meena ue anes 
RENMEI A. ce Fa ieee sharaalek s/h & GSD EUR REINS CEE Se 
CNT. CURES 6 oie c.s-s isos oe ce esks bets veces dees 
eePINE EBT. SPOTMIOUN 6.6.6: c-oi0 os 6 Acbre 6 aerecele end entice comenes 


SHOR WIE OP UNG & 6. 64.6.5. 5 6.615 ota wean eae s sealed cate 
CiMIEES VEMOLGHG CHOW 5 occ nest ocdssnctecgeceunges 
CLS LTTE ES TSS EE CE Parra Pa ee eae 


DE hee Se acd Sa aie S108 he ICRC Ba ae en oan Wels 
QIN 00S rs Ss ctl el Ge gh deb ca iki Shia! wy's0 gs Ove HTL Rarer ee ee 
01 SS A a AR ARI STRERE a EON Pala ren propper eo arty 1 Ge Ae 
REPT ERM ete oy recs Lh herd ara cue Rasere Rik ee MR CORR eee 


FISH OILS: 


et CERNE. ok oe OU cada dt cane eae wees 
A MMEMEEMER SE rps 8. oes cer 8 arctic cle re\ GODT O WOE 5, 0.8 Oe er a/RiEre BOLE 
TELE Se BARA Petree nA ee Pm eee ane err ee 
Fianeing, INGMIGING AGNAME: 2.660560 css ce cetera evece 
OE EE er ore man Reerirk tart eee 
All other (including marine animal) ................. 


Factory Operations for the 
Quarter Ended March 31, 1932 Factory and 


Warehouse Stocks, 





Production Consumption March 31, 1932 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
519,709,194 495,795,084 129,328,419 
453,494,678 220,753,366 682,486,502 
3,414,987 3,061,362 1,995,121 
2,374,685 1,235,022 2,349,409 
77,887,186 138,488,544 191,389,322 
57,361,054 64,326,797 16,527,405 
26,035,744 33,002,729 5,028,578 
28,741,014 10,736,948 12,030,229 
14,628,810 6,202,731 18,481,239 
2,689,070 2,766,687 5,144,232 

616,110 304,602 4,359,670 
Scolhseta's ea 1,865,631 1,303,756 
paca eas 7,960.197 7,083,868 
4,484,211 6,143,839 7,618,289 
4,634,102 3,880,623 2,261,104 
ot ralataee 1,615,343 4,555,311 

99,783,339 59,166,666 166,424,176 
Drea araster: 18,088,057 27,071,843 
Ree 330,984 76,402 
9,700,117 4,000.578 11.401,093 
HEE & 45,362,758 100.499,929 
1.385,488 1.010.967 6,260,463 
a Scania: 1,494,485 6,031,783 
ba raters 1,116,369 4,588,575 
1,072,049 441,519 1,689,749 

373,556 2,559,300 9.484,933 
aheparavasaras 4,609,309 4.779,434 
ian aceaths 11,994,544 110,945,694 
6,223,515 14,987,173 69.454,251 
Peer re 220,968 2.796.817 

51,338 438,298 5,271,696 
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PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS OF FATS AND OILS (Continued) 


Factory Operations for the 
Quarter Ended March 31, 1932 





Factory and 
Warehouse Stocks, 


Production Consumption March 31, 1932 
ANIMAL FATS: (Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
NN eat 9.5, oS a Sunt hg Sina 0 6 iu ie leis sim aetualers 5,241,162 3,776,613 2,630,645 
SNEED, 4G el Siva eacewop ciiveies ausssaaes baile 483,437,385 1,039,284 89,704,479 
es a one ees wees eee. oe Sais 14,574,339 10,527,930 5,838,679 
N.S, OR ew acing ew aioaney ss woo LAO Zea 1a9 145,571,707 177,128,721 
ie tig as lg Boge 9:0, Grew aw ere-0 ail oie ware 2,255,197 1,075,596 1,205,876 
GREASES: 
a DT eG eh NG cichtiorwis ohibin's 4 RG WEMEN SR Se on 20,804,125 11,834,428 13,355,894 
Ee Ne oaNs 45 a wie ee einige Mxdie ieee cs Ree 18,882,674 7,083,031 15,387,503 
RR Ee ta 1a Triste are aint has a Shears dios WR oes cee 11,741,516 13,564,065 13,641,423 
Te eds Be eas a ate met te 4,731,871 10,595 1,952,269 
Re i 5 5 nts She Ris ale Suwa eid jas S419. COS eierd 8 11,861,128 557,764 7,078,370 
RM Se Oe Las lowe lp wig SROs Worn ORNS AT 14,783,110 15,877,828 17,721,474 
Is net k. Lon, Longo coat nase eats dina ios Granta te SRO 1,009,379 835,686 5,156,612 
Le ithe so a cha a bine eww nen 779,420 633,144 5,202,381 
UE NEE Ie eit its iL wince ib S 04,9 01695 0la oes w lee 2,554,396 3,450,227 3,461,073 
OTHER PRODUCTS: 
Lard compounds and other lard substitutes ........... 220,416,721 99,087 26,464,678 
URINE NEED 15 ops toss 914) 1410 '9's Siwin 90, 6:01 4:4) 500 Se 121,041,523 108,334,610 18,101,297 
OG tae a aa spire asco b 14:6. %. 0) oie Sabb SNS who ala 2,625,573 2,767,165 2,158,496 
MORNE, GEIOOL, CEIDle 2... occ cece ssc seccccccees 9,907,346 6,536,122 3,859,969 
EMME TROIDIIIIO:. . . 5.0 psc o's 04:50 60010 56.0108 0900's 3,329,129 3,429,279 4,973,349 
ere tenia a, So is hip wise sie d's aro was, os oie wh 21,060,447 5,967,690 4,578,339 
Ai sy iy ats np fa ioe hw seis A Sv did oes Srkok wea 4,701,194 2,026,989 4,856,001 
cca own mute soa Sea Ea ere 1,577,973 1,303,644 2,078,688 
IN ANd ios 5 ss Soh 5.9 6 0's 9 60a tsp! 6 Hie 0.4 He WIS 6S Rie ‘ 28,405,761 27,507,572 9,639,771 
EEE LES CS eee ee eee eee 6,716,126 7,475,621 2,834,174 
Ena hia inlnis Albee sae abla sain s 6 bie Maleeu eRe 7,413,803 4,969,404 10,606,278 
NI, OOOO RE OT RET ee 4,791,605 1,953,747 4,238,462 
A RIS ADRMED 5 54s icis 410-0010 d:0'c 9104-01019 046 016% 85,575,913 33,440,236 18,817,325 
ET 10 1 ala 0.4 4.6" "S09 19: 6,0.30°4,0 69 ah 28 oRiai 8,700,294 3,054,931 13,858,965 
en COO Le eee ee eee 16,879,092 2,239,585 11,930,696 
OUROTNNOR TOOTE, BOF DABS 2... wc cccccvccvevcsieees 70,112,286 59,210,301 75,216,263 
ee eC ee gis 17,187,047 19,130,352 5,468,256 
EE PRUNES OLE TOKE 6 oc osc eee cccsseegess cone LESS STO 10,353,071 4,781,167 
Other vegetable oil foots, distilled .................... 1,188,578 873,070 1,721,853 
I IN 05565) a0 6 19:15: 014.6 09:65 10 0.0 0's 0-89'8- 17,027,333 11,246,214 24,389,648 
EOROMIIMUROIRE GORT WOOK ¢ 5:0es 0:0 0 0:00.06 web si0ie aeusiels bees 407,990 353,532 511,193 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, QUARTER ENDED MARCH 831, 1932 
Pounds Pounds 
Animal oils and fats, edible ................ eR RS SE | ee eae 13,025,570 
ie st ll Ee aR Se oe NONE oc wig: db 0s.ersaie viele alo-d.ciememele ena 71,940,571 
Nie sen ig tags gidlv a Bd'G etalon so: le wale gt Re OMI EI gone. acct ered wi alove lore sei so esate bass we 10,505,780 
ET oi a ee Siw hides é 0 Gre eis SOee TiS «~Oiner olive ou, incdible 2. ices cesses. cetses 4,025,570 
COS OS bitctba te aN a nace Steere TN Ne a oe 235,789 
ee er, as a be sais wie SS ov eee NI NNN oo san 0s5 jonas aie ys. Sonn ihica sexes ater svelsts 344 
SS SEITE SOE OC TOOL EEE ate EOE SAMO NRE, 05 is icicis vais ciciesic sinuses sealagowns 1,900,093 
RMR MOMMMMILUIGEL . 5. a0. 5-0 0 0° 16:3/8\6.0.0'910:6 01070" GE GOL 8 —CURET VEMOTODIS WOK ooo co cic kiss cies oS wees cies 626,332 
I EN a SS haces widisiisiasiechin's 69d Be ee ae) | rir 2,525,070 
Grease and oils, n.e.s. (value)............... ED UNMET 1 oo 2¥-- a Vou porss ig see obi6- elie ers vale ele wree 2,115 
I ica cs we Winns ds ee he eee 6 oe 510 PRM, NN oo cis fo vgisics occ ete wreckvecd 01d. 0:6 oe: 950. use shee 400,576 
cc rin gue siwis, @ Siwile G6 & 6 we ns 90%6-dr8i6 ED Ud nacavratn Ware birdies 'o:18 % erehe olavelaimie' 2,449,164 
ES as Ch anapa titles bis s 6. «02's a's 4:6 61,286,490 Other expressed oils ..........scccscccscees 2,871,528 
EIT csc Gaia's ata Alpen @:6 98a we win 6 9% DR FAS UOOPT CHING oo. 5 cise cs: oi40 0.5 winiswleisinweie' ss 09100 1,710,157 
Other edible vegetable oils ...............4-: OG. Cet OUTER IE: © 5.55 io: 0ie-050p Siete He so beielones.e's 405,817 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, QUARTER ENDED MARCH 31, 1932 
Pounds Pounds 
EOP Le Leet) oe ee 11,385,778 Other animal greases and fats .............. 12,699,536 
EE rr Orr Tt STE eeEe ee DROVE COMGRNCEN Ol, COUR occ siccccteeecsccscses 27,737,987 
MOS 0g. is a tata ola Sa aw ik Daal w iat sree AGi004 GOETOPOGRR OL, TORRE 5... ko cc cece cccceviewcas 1,767,115 
aa 2 Se alain Ul iste opie eo. 8S S60 Vee. vee | GCOBUIIAG OTL, WHEEO 6 Soko bcc ct cscs cecens 3,593,494 
MN MERA on cc ccccrcvecrccccsosccccscece Boye 2 Be ar NE: rier 362,062 
Lard compounds, containing animal fats...... PE oe RN Are Ae Or oC 246,206 
Ne eo Wis a ala oasis oiae'e/s5 00 sia. ele Be OL ais 0 os sie eee 6-0 «cele Fie sia ws.d.c 4 aiersinion 499,206 
EE rs ogy gio ie Vath o'e 0 W'9 Sos 0108's » 149,608 Vegetable oil lard compounds ............... 783,943 
tee emsenns Olle, inedible .........ccccccece 434,337 Other edible vegetable oils and fats .......... 442,989 
esis a Gain eb edie Wien %.asls # 0s esa we es NT 5.5. v5.05. 0/o 6 0-4 oltre nine wreie ave’ oie\s oie e619: 298,825 
ES EY Le re 560,908 Other expressed oils and fats inedible ........ 213,282 
SeUNeN MONG, OF TO Ol) 2... cccrccccccscccccess GLADL  VORGtADIS GORD BOOCK .ooc cies cccsccvsececess 5,238,190 
De NE aio tals aio. 0: 01 0Ge ois dic via.9 00 lees lds weve 4.0,9:4.5101 59,796 


NNN ed cls lalataresiy ese wieia >: 9116.66 
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| SECURITY PRICES | 








RICES of stocks of soap, chemical, insecticide, 


and allied companies as quoted on the New 


York Stock Exchange, Curb Exchange, other ex- 
changes and over-the-counter are given in the 
following table. This table of prices is compiled 
monthly for Soap by a representative of one of 
the oldest and best-known brokerage houses in 
New York. 


High Low May2 Junel 

1982 1982 19382 1932 
Allied Chem. .... 8714 473, 53 A842 
Am. Agric. of Del 714 3344, 4l4 33/4 
Amer. Cyan. “B”. 53% 2 23), 2 
Armour of Ill. “A” 2 oA 1 By 
Bon Ami “A”.... 51144 31 43 31 
BE Cg bakes 65/4, 414 534, 4\4 
Colgate, P. P.... 31% 1234, 22 133), 
Conso’dated Oil Co. 71% 4 43 4 
Corn Prod. ...... A732 26% 3214 273 
a ita ce pints 43/, 1% 23 134, 
Dow Chem. ..... 36 2414, 265, 241% 
i a er 57 - 2 3632 2512 
are 593, 25144 281g 25% 
CUE kstaccinns OF 314 Al 314 
Gold Dust ....... 195% 8144 12 9 
ge 354% 2414 29 241, 
Int. Agric. ..:... 1% ly 14 3 
Lehn & Fink.... 2414 6 15 814 
Mathieson ...... 20% 9 111% 91g 
McKess. & Rob.. 514 1lg 25/4, 114 
Monsanto ...... 303%, 183% =.213%, ~~ 15 
Proc. & Gam.... 42% 2515 303, 26% 
Shell Union ..... 4 21% 2% 23); 
Seer. WE wakes 35 21 24 221% 
a 0. of Cal..... 27144 15144 18 1514 
= of TM. ...: 174, 18144” 16 1614 
S. 0. of N. J.... 31% 19% 2214 22% 
S. O. of Ohio.... 28144 15144 24 23 
Swit & Co:..... 18% 7 1314 714 
Union Carb. .... 36% 15144 1734 16 
Westvaco ....... 125% 3 514 3 
Wilson & Co..... 134, 3/, 1 3, 


A report that the Bulgarian government is 
planning assistance to producers of Otto of Rose 
has been received by Ungerer & Co., New York, 
from their foreign principals, Botu D. Pappazog- 
lou, S. A. Kazanlik, Bulgaria. Compensation is 
offered to producers who are asked to destroy all 
plants affected by the Agrilus Worm. A reduc- 
tion in crop is certain this year which is expected 
to neutralize the effect of the large carry over. 


British Soap Firm Reports Profits 


The British soap firm of William Gossage & 
Sons reports a net profit of $1,498,635 for the 
past year. This compares with $1,338,750 for the 
previous thirteen months. The dividend on the 
ordinary shares, which are all held by Lever 
Bros., is to be increased from 20 per cent to 2714 
per cent. Lever Bros. are reorganizing their in- 
terests in the domestic and export trades, which 
may mean that Gossage’s products will be manu- 
factured elsewhere. In order to safeguard the 
position Levers have guaranteed the preference 
dividend. 

ee 


At a recent general meeting ‘of soap manufac- 
turers of the Lodz district of Poland, it was de- 
cided to organize an association of soap producers 
in order to regulate prices. All the soap factories 
in the Lodz district joined this convention, which 
fixed the minimum price of soap at 95 groszys 
($0.107 United States currency) per kilo. The 
members have posted security notes to guarantee 
the observance of the agreement. The united 
soap producers have also established an associa- 
tion with headquarters in Warsaw, which will 
purchase raw materials at lowest possible prices, 
and regulate terms of payment. 


pene et) een 


Members of a great variety of industries who 
are interested in raising the standards of em- 
ployee and plant cleanliness for the sake of effi- 
ciency, health, and better attendance records, 
have been invited to participate in a plan of 
awards just announced by Cleanliness Institute, 
New York. Cash awards of twenty-five dollars 
each are being offered for details of the best plans 
of cleanliness education and training now in oper- 
ation. 





0 





Few scouring powders are sold in the German 
market, according to a U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
analysis of the market, but cleansers of some 
kind are used in practically every household. 
Users interviewed on the subject cited the too 
strongly abrasive character of two local products 
as a deterrent to their wider use. Thus a less 
abrasive product at the proper price level would 
seem to have good prospects as a scouring powder 
in Germany. 

————— 


The presentation of the American Institute of 
Chemists medal to Dr. Charles H. Herty was 
made at the Chemists’ Club, New York, May 7th. 
The medal is awarded annually “for noteworthy 
and outstanding service to the science of chemis- 
try and the profession of chemist in America.” 
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if 
COLUMBIA 
BRAND 





98% - 100% 
CAUSTIC SODA 


76% Na,O 
Solid — Flake 
Ground — Liquid 





99% = 100% 
SODA ASH 


58% Na,O 
Light — Dense 
Feather 





THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


Executive Sales Offices 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Sales Offices 
431-451 St. Clair Street ..... CHICAGO 


Carew: Tower <. .. 5.5005: CINCINNATI 
Santa Fe Terminal Building... DALLAS 


Plant at BARBERTON, OHIO 
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P & G to Build New English Plant 


A new and larger soap plant is to be built by 
Thomas Hedley & Co., British subsidiary of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., at Manchester, England, 
according to a recent announcement by R. R. 
Deupree, president of P & G. The plans, which 
have been approved by the Board of Directors, 
call for a plant as large or larger than the present 
Hedley plant at Newcastle, the capacity of which 
was doubled some time ago. It is stated that the 
entrance of P & G into the English market has 
been considered successful, and the new plant in 
the Manchester district, near the center of popu- 
lation and with deep water facilities, has been 
planned to take care of expanding business. 

Procter & Gamble acquired controlling interest 
in the Hedley company, one of the largest inde- 
pendent soap manufacturers in England, in 1930. 
The Hedley firm was established in 1898 with 
a capital of $350,000. In 1905, it became a pni- 
vate company with control held chiefly by the 
Royal Mail and Elder Dempster shipping group. 
In 1921, the capital was increased to $2,500,000, 
control remaining in the same hands until 1930, 
and reported as passing to P & G as a result of 
the depression and liquidation. The expanding 
activities of P & G in England are causing some 
worry in English soap circles, and are apparently 
believed to be as a result of the broadened activi- 
ties of Lever interests in the United States during 
the past five years. 

o——— 

Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., L. I. City, has 
mailed a folder calling attention to the impor- 
tance of new products as a way out of the present 
business situation. 





i. 
Th. Goldschmidt Corp., New York, importer of 
caustic potash, is now located at 70 Pine street. 


ee 








Imports of soap into Cuba during the first 
quarter of 1932 totaled 409,472 lbs. as against 
367,642 in the corresponding period of 1931. 
United States’ share in this trade was 129,955 
lbs. in 1932 as against 81,407 lbs. in 1931. The 


leading supplier was France, with 236,038 lbs. in 
the first quarter of 1932 as compared with 196,896 
Ibs. in the first quarter of 1931. 
es 
Hewitt Bros. Acquire New Plant 


Climaxing a program of expansion which has 
involved a one hundred per cent increase in the 
capacity of its works over the past year and a 
half, Hewitt Brothers Soap Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has acquired a new four-story plant and 
considerable ground adjoining its present factory 
at 415 Linden avenue, Dayton. The new property, 
formerly owned by the Joyce Cridland Co., con- 
sists of a four-story structure and a number of 
one-story additions with a total floor space of 
about 60,000 square feet. Four acres of land are 
also included in the purchase, and present plans 
call for the construction of a new building on the 
land connecting the present two buildings at a 
later date. The Joyce Cridland plant will be 
occupied within the next few months, as soon 
as the former tenants are able to locate other 
quarters. 

The past few years have seen a rapid develop- 
ment in the business of Hewitt Bros. Soap Co. 
The 1931 output was double that of the previous 
year, and up to this point in 1932 a further in- 
crease is reported. Over three hundred men are 
now employed, as against only one hundred a 
year and a half ago. Expanding business has 
been handled up to this point by use of several 
warehouses, but the addition of new facilities will 
now allow the company to concentrate all its 
activities within a convenient area. It is planned 
to form a separate company to handle the real 
estate acquired, and another subsidiary to take 
over operation of the company’s tank cars and 
long distance hauling operations. 

Hewitt Bros. Soap Co. was founded in 1884 by 
George A. and Archie Hewitt, a son of the latter, 
James M. Hewitt, being the present head of the 
organization. Associated with Mr. Hewitt are 
M. F. Schultes, vice-president, Samuel L. Finn, 
secretary, R. F. Dinwiddie, assistant treasurer, 
Elmer J. Crabbs, sales manager, and I. G. Renner, 
factory manager. 





The Hewitt Brothers plant at Dayton, Ohio, is being expanded to take in the adjoining Joyce Cridland Building 
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CHICAGO TRADE NOTES 





HE first golf tournament of the year under 

the auspices of the joint auxiliary of the Chi- 
cago Perfumery Soap and Extract Association 
and the Chicago Drug and Chemical Association, 
was held on Tuesday, May 17th, under clear skies 
at Bunker Hill Country Club and broke all rec- 
ords for attendance at tournaments held by either 
association in the past. Forty-four members 
and guests assembled. Handicaps had been care- 
fully computed, with A, B, and C classifications 
as used last year. The prize winners, with their 
records, were as follows: 

Class A, first prize: Elmer Smith, of American 
Aniline Products, Inc., with 82-11-71; second 
prize: T. Slyder, of American Thermos Co., with 
83-8-75; third prize: A. C. Drury, of A. C. Drury 
& Co., Inc., with 90-11-79. Class B, first prize: 
A. J. Anderson, of Richard M. Krause, Inc., with 
102-26-76; second prize: Walter H. Jelly, of 
Walter H. Jelly & Co., with 95-18-77; third prize: 
Harold E. Lancaster, of Marshall Field & Co., 
with 102-24-78. Class C, first prize: O. H. 
Raschke, of Victor Chemical Works, with 109-30- 
79; second prize: Frank T. Robinson, of Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, with 123-39-84; third 
prize: M. V. Pennal, of Monsanto Chemical 
Works, with 124-39-85. Guest prizes were 
awarded to R. L. Carney, M. Seippel, and J. 
Lehman, the latter achieving the astonishing 
score of 68 gross. His next appearance will 
doubtless be marked by a gallery. The chairmen 
for the two associations, to whom credit is due 
for the remarkable showing at the opening tour- 
nament, and the consequent probable success of 
all that are to follow, are H. B. Elwell for the 
Perfumers and A. C. Drury for the Drug and 
Chemical Association. Excellent promotional 
work has also been done by Frank T. Robinson, 
secretary for the auxiliary. Other energetic 
members of the committee are G. M. Van Kirk, 
A. G. Schneider and H. E. Lancaster. The sec- 
ond tournament of the season has been scheduled 
for Thursday, June 23, at the attractive Kildeer 
Country Club course. 

a, 


Chicago Perfumery, Soap and Extract Asso- 
ciation has suspended its regular monthly meet- 
ings for the summer months and the members 
will not gather officially again until September. 
The Annual Picnic, usually held in June, is still 
under discussion by the executive committee. The 
date, unless it is decided to omit the affair from 
this year’s rather crowded schedule, will be an- 
nounced, probably, as somewhere in July. The 


Chicago Drug and Chemical Association will also 
refrain from scheduling meetings during the hot 
weather. 





0 
Pepsodent Co. manufactured the first batch of 
tooth paste in their new Chicago plant May 26. 
The new factory is located at 6901 W. 65th Street 
in the Clearing Industrial District next to the 
building occupied by Allen B. Wrisley Co. The 
new Pepsodent factory is of two story stone con- 
struction in the front and one story brick in the 
back. The property is being attractively land- 
scaped. 
O 
Clark-Hoover Co. was recently incorporated at 
South Bend, Indiana, to manufacture and sell 
toilet and chemical preparations. The principals 
are R. R. Clark, Carl A. Hoover, and F. W. 
Kaiser. 








— 

D. A. Day has become associated with Ungerer 
& Co. at their Chicago office as an assistant to 
Harry J. Ahles, Chicago manager. Mr. Day. will 
specialize in oils and perfuming materials for the 
soap, insecticide and associated trades. 

0 

Federal Industrial Products Co. were recently 
incorporated at 216 N. Canal Street, Chicago, to 
sell and manufacture soap, soap powder and al- 
lied articles. The incorporators were, G. D. Pat- 
terson, James H. Cartwright and T. A. Reynolds. 
0 

Beauty Mentor Co., Inc., was recently estab- 
lished at 310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for 
the manufacture and sale of cosmetics including 
skin creams and cleansers of all kinds. The busi- 
ness was incorporated by Kitty Davis, Daniel W. 
Davis and Joseph A. Rosenthal. 
ee 

William H. Schutte, of William H. Schutte Co., 
has announced the extension of his selling con- 
nections to include the account of R. W. Greeff & 
Co., of New York. He will handle their line of 
industrial and pharmaceutical chemicals, solvents 
and specialties. 




















——0 

Franco American Hygienic Co., recently moved 
offices and factory to more commodious quarters 
at 1730 South Michigan Avenue, where two en- 
tire floors have been taken. 
| 

Hills-McCanna Co., 2349 Nelson Street, Chi- 
cago, has announced the development of a new 
type ball bearing centrifugal pump, particularly 
adapted for handling chemicals. These pumps 
are designed and built to provide a means for 
greater capacity for each horse power used and 
to reduce maintenance cost to a minimum, ac- 
cording to the company’s announcement. 
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Editor’s Correspondence 











Editor, Soap: 

We have heard a great deal during the past 
year or two of new and revolutionary processes 
for the manufacture of soap. The process for 
soap manufacture was greatly simplified when 
caustic soda became commercially available. 
Before this, there were many crude methods em- 
ployed in the production of soap. With the 
general accessibility to the alkalies by the soap 
maker, there appeared numerous changes in 
technique. The writer has employed the present 
manufacturing method for over thirty years. At 
present, lots of 75,000 pounds or more may be 
saponified in one to two hours depending on the 
character of the oils and fat-stocks employed. In 
the general average, only three hours are re- 
quired for the first change and at that time the 
total unsaponified saponifiable does not exceed 
(.07), seven one hundredths of one per cent. Fol- 
lowing the drawing off of the spent-lyes and the 
making of the second change which will consume 
about one and one-half hours, the mass is ready 
for the third change which should take place the 
next morning. 

Thereupon the spent lyes are again removed 
and the mass is brought to a finish, and so far 
the total time elapsed from the very start of 
operation is two days. The completed soap is 
throughly settled, which occupies two days and 
then is ready for the dryer. The third change 
which we have just mentioned takes place in 
about one hour. 

It is quite possible to produce almost 100,000 
pounds of toilet base dry chips in the proper size 
kettle during a four-day period. With larger 
kettles, the output can be materially increased 
without the need of any great deal longer 
processing, possibly only a few hours more actual 
working time and the volume of soap may be 
greatly increased in the larger kettles when neces- 
sary. 

The process mentioned above appears to me to 
be the most satisfactory because a perfectly uni- 
form product in large batches can be regularly 
and conveniently manufactured. Of course, it is 
possible to use small charges of fat-stocks for 
the so-called instantaneous saponification through 
mixes or crutchers, etc. Small batches made 
through this method must be closely watched and 
possibly amalgamated into a larger batch to he 
certain that uniform soap product results. Like- 
wise, when this instantaneous method is pursued, 
all the glycerine and impurities originally con- 
tained in the fat or oil, are allowed to remain in 
the finished soap. When soap is produced in this 

(Turn to Page 49) 


Doughtie to Head Cottonseed Crushers 

Richard T. Doughtie, head of New South Oil 
Co., Helena, Ark., was elected president of the 
National Cottonseed Products Association at the 
36th annual convention held in New Orleans, 
May 16 and 17. Ross Richardson, Anderson- 
Clayton Mills, Houston, was named vice-presi- 
dent. Other officers remain as before: Earl S. 
Haines, Memphis, Tenn., executive secretary; 
A. L. Ward, Dallas, Tex., director of educational 
service; George H. Bennett, Dallas, treasurer, and 
Christie Benet, Columbus, S. C., general counsel. 

Headquarters were maintained in the Jung 
Hotel, where the convention was called to order, 
May 16, by E. T. George, chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. The keynote of the 
meeting was co-operation in the development and 
maintenance of new and established outlets for 
cottonseed and its products. According to a re- 
port by Earl S. Haines, mills last year operated 
at an average loss of 69c. per ton. South Caro- 
lina and Alabama mills made a fair profit, but at 
the other end of the scale was Arkansas, where 
mills averaged a loss of $1.94 a ton. Current 
large stocks of oil indicate a possible carryover 
of 600,000 to 700,000 barrels at the close of the 
season. 

inemeomailiahvaninis 

A sub-committee of the research committee of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists has recently been appointed to con- 
sider the analysis and standardization of sul- 
fonated oils. In the investigation it is proposed 
to study only those sulfonated oils that split off 
their sulfonated radical upon boiling with min- 
eral acid. 

—— 


A natural soap formation is reported on 
Andros Island, one of the smaller Bahamas, by an 
expedition of the American Museum of Natural 
History which recently made a study of the place. 
The soap is formed in a fresh-water lake which 
is fed by a stream called Milk River, containing 
in suspension sufficient calcium carbonate to give 
the waters a milky appearance. The soap is 
believed formed by the calcium carbonate. react- 
ing on small quantities of fats and fatty acids 
liberated from decaying fish and animal matter 
by the action of minute organisms. The shores 
of the lake are constantly covered with a 
meringue-like foam of lime soap. 

oe ae en 


The May number of The Superintendent, house 
organ of Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, de- 
scribes an installation of automatic machinery 
at the Philadelphia plant of Sharpe & Dohme, 
pharmaceuticals, for bottling and packaging of 
ST-37 Hexylresorcinol Antiseptic Solution. 
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94 Years of Service—to the Soap—Textile—Cosmetic Trades 





Established 1838 





STEARIC ACID (Cake or Powdered ) 
Single Pressed—-Double Pressed—Triple Pressed 


RED OIL—Titre 6° to 30° 

DOUBLE DISTILLED RED OIL 

SPECIAL DOUBLE DISTILLED RED OIL 
SPECIAL WHITE OLEINE 

TALLOW FATTY ACIDS—37° to 40° 


WELCH, HOLME and CLARK CO., Inc. 


563 Greenwich St. New York City 
Agents for WILSON-MARTIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHE MIC 





The WARNER CHEMICAL CO. 
Chrysler Bldg. New York City 


Phone MUrray Hill 2—0262 
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PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 














Joseph I. Abbott, director of purchases of oils, 
fats, and heavy chemicals for Lever Brothers Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., died June 10 at his home in 
Belmont, a suburb of Cambridge. He had been 
in ill health for some time past. He was asso- 
ciated with Lever for fifteen years and played a 
prominent part in the advance of the American 
company. He is survived by his wife and three 
children. 





nl 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York announce 
the appointment of W. D. Canaday as a member 
of their executive staff. He was formerly vice- 
president and advertising manager of Lehn & 
Fink, Inc. 

sini aiaa 

Lavo Co. of America, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turers of a general line of soaps, has moved from 
48 Seventh street to 300 North Seventh street. 
o———_ 

Haskins Brothers Soap Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
is now conducting its fourth annual musical pro- 
gram every Tuesday and Thursday evenings in 
the form of Victor record concerts at Middlefield 
Gardens at the J. P. Newton country home on 
Perry Way to which the public is welcome. The 
programs arranged by a local music firm are 
broadcast into the gardens from a public address 
system concealed about the trellises and run from 
five to eight o’clock in the evening. 

ee ee 

Edward F. Swift, chairman of the board of 
Swift & Co., Chicago, died May 28, as the result 
of a fall from the window of his apartment at 
1550 North State Parkway, Chicago. 

an 

J. T. Robertson Soap Co., Syracuse, N. Y., an- 
nounces the appointment of George L. Brown as 
executive vice-president. Mr. Brown was for- 
merly with Stephen F. Whitman & Co., Phila- 
delphia, as sales manager. 

—t ee 

E. L. King, for a number of years vice-presi- 
dent and active head of J. R. Watkins Co., 
Winona, Minn., has been elected president of the 
company, succeeding the late Paul Watkins. Mr. 
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King first joined J. R. Watkins Co. in 1902, and 
has had a considerable share in developing the 
company to its present position in the field. 
——— 

John N. Dallon, connected with Brown-Ed- 
wards Co., animal and vegetable oil brokers, New 
York, for the past six years, terminated his as- 
sociation with that concern effective May 12. Mr. 
Dallon has taken temporary offices in Room 826 
at 40 Rector street and will act as a broker in oils 
and fats. Before joining Brown-Edwards, Mr. 
Dallon had twelve years of experience with Bal- 
four Williamson & Co., New York, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the field. His new tele- 
phone number is Bogardus 4-3283. 

eae eee 

R. F. Rogan, advertising manager of Procter 
& Gamble Co., and Robert V. Beuces, advertis- 
ing manager of Jergens-Woodbury Sales Corp., 
served as members of the committee which 
directed the convention of the Association of 
National Advertisers, held in Cincinnati, May 19 
to 21. The two named companies were among 
the official hosts of the convention. 

7 

Xavier Givaudan, director of L. Givaudan & 
Cie., Geneva, accompanied by his son, Andre 
Givaudan, arrived in New York on May 31 for 
a stay of about one month. They will make 
their headquarters at the offices of Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., New York. This is the first 
visit of Andre Givaudan, who is associated with 
his father’s firm in an executive capacity, to the 
United States. 








—_—— 

J. R. Schmertz, advertising manager of 
Mathieson Alkali Works, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Technical Publicity Association, of 
which he was vice-president last year. Among 
the new vice-presidents is H. W. Wilkinson of 
Permutit Co. 

Pence \ nner 

J. H. Vermilyea, vice-president and treasurer 
of Welch, Holme & Clark Co., Inc., New York, 
has just returned from a business trip to Spain, 
where he spent two months visiting the principal 
producers of olive oil. 
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Wurster & Sanger, Inc., Chicago, designers and 
builders of machinery for soaps, oils, fats, etc., 
are building a Lowry circulating rendering plant 
for the Los Angeles Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles, 
California. Otto Peterson is manager of the con- 
cern, which is owned by the same interest as is 
the Peterson Tallow Co., San Francisco. The 
company makes tallow, meat scrap, poultry feed, 
ete. This plant is being built under license agree- 
ment with Darling & Co., Chicago, who control 
the patents. 

o———— 


Joseph M. Wilkin, United Vacuum Appliance 
Corp., was elected president of the Laundry and 
Cleaners Allied Trades Association at the twelfth 
annual convention of the organization held in 
Philadelphia, May 3 and 4. Other officers chosen, 
include Edward S. Bassett, Cowles Detergent Co., 
treasurer, and Mr. Bassett and Thomas M. Galvin, 
Armour & Co., members of the board of directors. 

en 

Leon Nunes, Leghorn Trading Co., New York, 
was winner of the Epee National Fencing Cham- 
pionship in a recent competition, appearing under 
the colors of the New York Athletic Club. Mr. 
Nunes was also a finalist in the saber champion- 
ship. 





(_— 





Rogers Brown, president of Brown-Edwards 
Co., New York, vegetable oil brokers, died May 
28, at the age of fifty. His experience in the 
vegetable oil industry had extended over a period 
of many years, he at one time having been head 
of Rogers Brown & Co., Seattle, who failed in 
1922. Previous to that time he had been with 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 
= 


Willard E. Robinson, Winchester, Mass., who 
was formerly in the soap business at Malden, 
Mass., died May 17, in Cambridge, at the age of 
sixty-five. 








0 
Lighthouse Manufacturers, hand soaps and 
cleansers, have opened a factory at 907 Sixth 
avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. The new plant is un- 
der the direction of Charles Kegley. 
—— 

Joseph Wafer, assistant sales manager of In- 
dustrial Chemical Sales Co., New York, the well 
known “Nuchar Crooner,” acted as soloist at the 
annual banquet of the American Water Works 
Association held May 4th during the Memphis 
convention of that organization. 

(a 








Chromium Engineering Corp., New York, tex- 
tile soaps and disinfectants, has moved to 254 
West 31st street. 


Davidson Commission Co., Chicago, vegetable 
oils, tallow and greases has moved to new offices 
at 327 South La Salle street. 


The entertainment program for the Oil Trades 
Association of New York calls for the annual 
outing at Briarcliff Lodge, June 15, a golf tour- 
nament at Pelham Country Club, September 20, 
and the annual banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
October 18. 

—— 


Olo Soap Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., has been in- 
corporated by A. C. Klatt, R. J. Klatt and Otto 
Klatt, with a capitalization of $50,000. 

—— 


Welch, Holme & Clark Co., New York, is enter- 
ing into its 44th year of operation as New York 
distributors of silicates made by Philadelphia 
Quartz Co., according to a notice from the latter 
concern. When the relation was first made only 
a few grades of silicates were produced, but today 
stocks of silicates are carried for a score of dif- 
ferent applications. 

ee) 








Miller Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is now distribut- 
ing soap under its own brand in the Ohio terri- 
tory. 

LL ——— 

William Colgate, son of the late George Colgate, 
and a second cousin of Gilbert, Sidney and 
Russell Colgate, who died March 7, in his nine- 
ty-second year, left an estate of more than 
$2,500,000. Of this approximately $1,000,000 
went to various institutions, and $1,500,000 was 
disposed of in personal bequests. 


Se ae 


Monroe W. Rothschild, formerly vice-president 
ofof Vadsco Sales Corp., was elected president, 
May 24, succeeding the late Thomas J. McHugh. 
P. E. Fulcher was elected treasurer, and R. B. 
Lee, secretary. 

ee, end 


Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., L. I. City, has 
issued an _ attractive booklet describing the 
“Anchor Amerseal” cap. Among the special ad- 
vantages of the cap which are given emphasis are 
its ease of removal, ease of replacement and de- 
pendability. Space is also given to illustration 
and explanation of a two-piece cap. 

eer ones 

David O. Haynes, publisher of a number of 
chemical and drug trade papers which included 
The Pharmaceutical Era and Drug & Chemical 
Markets, died May 19 of heart disease at his home 
in Garden City, L. I. 


























CONTRACTS AWARDED 





ans reacties 





R. M. Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J., was 
awarded the contract for 3,600 lbs. automobile 
soap for Philadelphia U. S. Marine Corps in a 
recent bidding, the quotation being 5.9c and 4.8c. 
Other bidders were as follows: Crystal Soap & 
Chemical Co., Phila., 7.4c and 4.7c; Clifton Chem- 
ical Co., N. Y. City, 7.7¢c and 5.75c; Larkin Co., 
Buffalo, 7.7c and 7.68c; U. S. Sanitary Specialties 
Corp., Chicago, 6.5c and 6c; Armour & Co., Chic- 
ago, 6.25c and 4.75c; Harley Soap Co., Phila., 
39c 5 |b., and $1.37 25 lb.; Davies-Young Soap 
Co., Washington, 8.25c and 7.25c; James Good, 
Inc., Phila., 7.8c and 5.88c, Dirt-Ex Corp., N. Y. 
City, 12.5c. 

ne eee 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons €o., New York, was low 
bidder on 12,000 cans cleanser in a recent Wash- 
ington U. S. Marine Corps bidding, with a quota- 
tion of 2.485c. On 4,200 lbs. sweeping compound 
Fitch Dustdown Co., Baltimore, was low bidder 
with a figure of 1.5c. U.S. Sanitary Specialties 
Corp., Chicago, was low bidder on 200 lbs. disin- 
fectant compound, with 17.5¢ and 22.5c. Armour 
& Co., Chicago, was low bidder on 35,000 lbs. 
seap powder with a quotation of 2.12c. American 
Soap and Washoline Co., Cohoes, N. Y., bid low 
on 7,000 Ibs. chip soap, with 4.19c. On 35,000 
lbs. laundry soap Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co., Baltimore, was low bidder with 2.77c. 
Detroit Soda Products Co., Washington, bid 4.23c 
on 3,750 lbs. toilet soap and was lowest bidder. 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, bid 2.12c on 9,000 
lbs. laundry soda, for low. The low bid on 3,000 
Ibs. laundry starch, 7.82c lb., was made by Keever 
Starch Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


ee) 


Armour & Co., Chicago, was low bidder on 
35,000 lbs. soap for use on leather equipment in 
a recent Jeffersonville quartermaster’s bidding, 
with a quotation of 3.856c. Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Chicago, was low bidder on 5,000 Ibs. 
castile soap, securing the contract at 5.75c lb. On 
600 pint cans of liquid metal polish, Jas. Good, 
Inc., Philadelphia, and R. M. Hollingshead Co., 
Camden, N. J., tied for low bid, each presenting 
a quotation of 9c. Peaslee-Gaulbert Corp., Louis- 
ville, was low bidder on 2,500 Ibs. soda ash, with 
a figure of $1.55 per cwt. 
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Paper Makers Chemical Corp., a subsidiary of 
Hercules Powder Co., has recently published the 
first issue of The Paper Maker, a bi-monthly 
house organ which will serve as a _ publicity 
medium for the company. 

Sentenaene@ eecnesioes 
New Fat Splitting Reagents 

Improvement of fat splitting processes within 
recent times has tended towards the use of new 
reagents for accomplishing the decomposition of 
the glyceride. Thus, new fat splitting agents are 
obtained by sulfonating aliphatic carboxylic 
acids, which contain at least twelve carbon atoms 
in the molecule. Derivatives of these sulfonated 
acids may also be used, such as for example 
esters, acid chlorides, anhydrides, polymerization 
products and oxy and chlorine derivatives. The 
sulfonation takes place in the presence of mixed 
anhydrides of acetic acid or homologues of this 
acid with inorganic acids, except sulfuric acid. 

An example of carrying out the splitting proc- 
ess consists in treating castor oil simultaneously 
with sulfuric acid and the mixed anhydride of 
acetic and boric acid. The fatty acids may first 
be slightly sulfonated before the addition of the 
mixed anhydride, and the latter may also be re- 
acted with the fatty acid. The result is that the 
mixed anhydride of the fatty and inorganic acids 
is forced before sulfonation. The mixed anhy- 
drides of acetic acid and its homologues with 
boric acid, sulfurous acid, chromic acid and the 
oxyacids of phosphorus are specified. Examples 
of esters which may be sulfonated are corn oil, 
olive oil, whale oil and linseed oil. The fatty 
acids obtained by the oxidation and hydrolysis 
of peanut oil, by treatment with sodium hypo- 
chlorite, may also be used. Hydrocarbons, such as 
xylene, toluene, naphthalene and their hydro- 
genation products may be simultaneously con- 
densed and sulfonated with the fatty acids. 
British Patent No. 349,527. 
| 

Extract of egg yellow is used to improve the 
quality of margarine. The product, which is ob- 
tained from egg yellow and margarine, is known 
as ovomargarin. The properties of this new 
product have been studied and are described by 
K. Taeufel and W. Preiss in Margarin-Industrie, 
1931, pages 154 to 156. 
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SILICATES 
‘OF SODA — 











SUSPENDING 
POWER 


BECAUSE the user of 
soaps concerns himself 
only about the quality 
and amount of cleaning 
obtainable, it is the 
manufacturer who ques: 
tions how his product, 
better than other prod- 
ucts, can satisfy those 
2} requirements. 

















The constant ally of the soap mauufacturer 
has been silicate of soda, because of its 
ability to increase the detergent value of 
soap. Other properties of silicate in soap 
have been discussed, and this month we con- 
sider silicate’s ability to suspend dirt. 


Most of the dirt encountered in washing 
cannot be dissolved; it must be floated away. 
Here is illustrated the suspending power of 
“N” Brand Silicate. Both tubes contained 
equal amounts of pure water and black oxide 
of manganese. The left hand tube contained 
the silicate, which quite evidently has done 
an excellent job of suspending the dirt. 


A better washing job is certain with a sil- 
icated soap. We shall be glad to answer 
any questions you may have. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratory 


121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Sales Office: 205 West Wacker Drive 





























SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 





LIQUID CHLORINE 
Contract or Spot Delivery 


In tank cars and multiple unit cars. 
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RECORD OF TRADE-MARKS 








The following trade-marks were published in 
the May issues of the Official Gazette of the 
United States Patent Office in compliance with 
Section 6 of the Act of September 20, 1905, as 
amended March 2, 1907. Notice of opposition 
must be filed within thirty days of publication. 
As provided by Section 14, fee of ten dollars 
must accompany each notice of opposition. 


Trade Marks Filed 

“Primo”—This in solid letters describing 
polishes. Filed by Primo Polish Mfg. Co., West- 
field, Mass., Feb. 23, 1932. Claims use since Aug. 
10, 1931. 

Treat—This in outlined letters describing shoe 
polish. Filed by Lincoln Shoe Products Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., Mar. 2, 1932. Claims use since 
Feb. 24, 1932. 

Cyrex—This in solid letters describing clean- 
ing compound. Filed by Cyrex Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, Mar. 15, 1932. Claims use since Sept. 1, 
1931. 

Baby’s Own—This in solid letters describing 
toilet soap. Filed by Baby’s Own Soap Co., Bel- 
mont, Mass., Mar. 23, 1932. Claims use since 
Aug. 22, 1899. 

C N—tThis on rectangular reverse plate de- 
scribing antiseptics, disinfectants, deodorants, 
etc., Filed by West Disinfecting Co., L. I. City, 
N. Y., Mar. 2, 1931. Claims use since July 15, 
1899. 

Anidon—tThis in solid letters describing tooth 
paste. Filed by Walgreen Co., Chicago, Jan. 4, 
1932. Claims use since Oct. 12, 1931. 

Den-O-Lyne—This in solid letters describing 
antiseptic. Filed by Elkton Drug Co., Elkton, 
Md., Feb. 9, 1932. Claims use since Jan. 2, 1932. 

Sergeant’s—This in script on container describ- 
ing antiseptic, germicide, insecticide, disin- 
fectant, cleaner, deodorant, etc. Filed by Polk 
Miller Products Corp., Richmond, Va., Feb. 15, 
1932. Claims use since 1919. 

Keda—tThis in solid letters describing insecti- 
cide. Filed by Alfred J. Compo, Edwards, N. Y., 
Mar. 26, 1932. Claims use since Mar. 1, 1932. 

Sanex—This in solid letters describing water 
softener and bleach. Filed by Sanex Co., Los An- 
geles, Mar. 28, 1932. Claims use since Mar. 1, 
1932. 
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Saxon-Glaze—This in outline letters describ- 
ing polish. Filed by Royal Saxon Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., Feb. 12, 1932. Claims use since 
July 15, 1931. 

Liqui-Base—This in solid letters describing 
liquid soap. Filed by Fischer’s Surfa-Saver, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Apr. 14, 1931. Claims use since Jan. 
26, 1931. 

?—This as a mark describing soaps and shav- 
ing creams. Filed by Fred W. Davis, New York, 
Sept. 28, 1931. Claims use since Aug. 15, 1931. 

Drawing of dog—describing soap. Filed by Polk 
Miller Products Corp., Richmond, Va., Feb. 15, 
1932. Claims use since 1919. 

El Jefe—This in solid letters, with drawing of 
Indian chief, describing soaps. Filed by S. H. 
Kress & Co., New York, Feb. 23, 1932. Claims 
use since Nov. 15, 1931. 

IT Cleans—This in solid letters with picture of 
mermaid, describing washing powder. Filed by 
Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, Mar. 14, 
1932. Claims use since Feb. 5, 1932. 

Day-Sol—This in solid letters describing liquid 
dry cleaning soap. Filed by Davies-Young Soap 
Co., Dayton, Mar. 17, 1932. Claims use since 
Mar. 1, 1932. 

Lix—tThis in solid letters describing soapless 
shampoo. Filed by Mark W. Allen & Co., Detroit, 
Mar. 30, 1931. Claims use since January, 1930. 

Wunder Tablets—This in solid letters describ- 
ing antiseptic tablets. Filed by Claude W. 
Williams, Pawhuska, Okla., Dec. 15, 1931. Claims 
use since May, 1930. 

Klor-Rick—This in solid letters describing dis- 
infectant preparation. Filed by Wil-Mar Anti- 
septic Works, Fowlesburg, Md., Feb. 27, 1932. 
Claims use since Sept. 1, 1931. 

Gold-Flo—This in solid letters describing clean- 
ing compound. Filed by Phoenix Oil Co., Cleve- 
land, Mar. 24, 1932. Claims use since Jan. 30, 
1932. 

Bullen’s Universal Cleaner—This in solid let- 
ters describing cleanser. Filed by Bullen Chemi- 
cal Co., Folcroft, Pa., Mar. 28, 1932. Claims use 
since Jan. 1, 1907. 

Skin-Success—This in solid letters describing 
medicinal and toilet soap. Filed by E. T. Browne 
Drug Co., New York, Apr. 7, 1932. Claims use 
since Dec. 1, 1886. 
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Apco—This in solid letters with arrow point- 
ing at insect and the words, “A sure hit,” de- 
scribing insecticide. Filed by Atlantic Pharma- 
cal Co., Boston, Mar. 4, 1932. Claims use since 
February, 1931. 

Flyco—This in outline letters describing in- 
secticide. Filed by Brundage Bros. Co., Toledo, 
Mar. 14, 1932. Claims use since February, 1923. 

Ambazin—This on reverse plate describing an- 
tiseptic. Filed by Farastan Co., Philadelphia, 
Mar. 16, 1932. Claims use since Mar. 11, 1932. 

Tarzol—This in solid letters describing insec- 


ticide. Filed by Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Mar. 17, 1932. Claims use since Mar. 8, 
1932. 


Alumet—This in outlined letters describing 
cleaning preparation. Filed by Cornish Mining 
Co., Cornish, Me., Mar. 24, 1932. Claims use since 
Apr. 28, 1923. 

Vande—This in script describing shoe polish. 
Filed by Wohl Shoe Co., St. Louis, Apr. 14, 1932. 
Claims use since Mar. 16, 1932. 

Sun Bleach—This in solid letters describing 
washing fluid. Filed by Sun Bleach Products Co., 
Chicago, Sept. 14, 1931. Claims use since Feb. 
18, 1931. 

Bon Ami—This in solid letters describing tooth 
paste. Filed by Bon Ami Co., New York, Mar. 28, 
1932. Claims use since Mar. 4, 1932. 

Toil-Gien—This in solid letters with drawing of 
toilet seat, describing toilet-bowl cleaner. Filed 
by Toil-Gien Products Co., St. Louis, Mar. 4, 1932. 
Claims use since Mar. 2, 1932. 

White Eagle—tThis in solid letters with draw- 
ing of eagle, describing liquid shampoo. Filed by 
Frederick Eugene Ischerland, Flint, Mich., Feb. 
1, 1932. Claims use since Dec. 5, 1930. 

Pyagrol—This in outlined letters describing in- 
secticide. Filed by John Powell & Co., New York, 
Mar. 24, 1922. Claims use since Jan. 21, 1932. 


—— 


Trade Marks Granted 


293,612. Antiseptic. Penetrating Iodine Co., 
Emporia, Kans. Filed January 4, 1932. Serial 


No. 322,709. Published February 16, 1932. 
Class 6. 
293,621. Antiseptic Barnard Co., Washington, 


D. C. Filed November 21, 1931. Serial No. 
321,394. Published February 9, 1932. Class 6. 
293,709. Soap Powder. O. B. Soap Co., Buf- 
falo. Filed December 24, 1931. Serial No. 
322,432. Published February 16, 1932. Class 4. 
293,712. Cleaner. Toil-Gien Products Co. St. 
Louis. Filed January 11, 1932. Serial No. 
322,887. Published February 23, 1932. Class 4. 
293,805. Detergent. Southern Mineral Prod- 


ucts Corp., New York. Filed August 19, 1931. 


Serial No. 318,177. Published February 23, 1932. 
Class 4. 

293,815. Granulated Soap. Aunt Kate’s Prod- 
ucts Co., Saugerties, N. Y. Filed November 24, 
1931. Serial No. 321,460. Published February 
16, 1932. Class 4. 

293,816. Soap. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. Filed November 28, 1931. Serial No. 
321,579. Published February 16, 1932. Class 4. 

293,847. Fly Spray for Cattle. Calumet Re- 
fining Co., Chicago. Filed December 8, 1931. 
Serial No. 321,903. Published February 9, 1932. 
Class 6. 

293,887. Antiseptic. Uneeda Drug Co., New 
York. Filed December 10, 1931. Serial No. 
322,008. Published February 9, 1932. Class 6. 

293,898. Dentifrices and Antiseptics. Pepso- 
dent Co., Chicago. Filed December 14, 1931. 
Serial No. 322,110. Published February 16, 1932. 
Class 6. 

293,916. Insecticide. Acteen Chemical Serv- 
ice Co., Berkeley, Calif. Filed December 22, 1931. 
Serial No. 322,359. Published February 23, 1932. 
Class 6. 

293,920. Insecticide. Chipman Chemical Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J. Filed December 23, 1931. 
Serial No. 322,379. Published February 23, 1932. 
Class 6. 

293,977. Shaving Cream. Mac Blade Works, 
Fremont, Ohio. Filed December 3, 1930. Serial 
No. 308,550. Published March 10, 1931. Class 4. 

293,982. Insecticides. Black Flag Co., Balti- 
more. Filed July 21, 1931. Serial No. 317,145. 
Published October 6, 1931. Class 6. 

293,983. Insecticides. Black Flag Co., Balti- 
more. Filed July 24, 1931. Serial No. 317,269. 
Published September 29, 1931. Class 6. 

293,987. Insecticides. Standard Oil Co., Chi- 
cago. Filed October 21, 1931. Serial No. 320,- 
284. Published February 23, 1932. Class 6. 

294,134. Soap. Henry T. Lawson, Atlanta, 
Ga. Filed December 11, 1931. Serial No. 322,- 
020. Published March 1, 1932. Class 4. 

294,137. Cleansing Compound. Warner Chem- 
ical Co., New York. Filed January 5, 1982. 
Serial No. 322,756. Published March 1, 1932. 
Class 4. 

294,138. Shampoo. Oreon Shampoo Co., Chi- 
cago. Filed January 9, 1932. Serial No. 322,859. 
Published March 1, 1932. Class 4. 

294,144. Soap. Bourjois, Inc., New York. 
Filed January 23, 1932. Serial No. 323,321. Pub- 
lished March 1, 1932. Class 4. 

294,221. Insecticides. Plantabbs Corp., Bal- 
timore. Filed January 21, 1932. Serial No. 323,- 
253. Published March 8, 1932. Class 6. 

294,224. Roach Powder. Huntington Labora- 
tories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. Filed January 30, 
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1932. Serial No. 323,617. Published March 15, 
1932. Class 6. 

294,285. Insecticide and Germicide. Knox 
Chemical Co. St. Petersburg, Fla. Filed July 8, 
1931. Serial No. 316,756. Published March 8, 
1932. Class 6. 

294,291. Soaps and Cleaning Compounds. 
Kahn Chemical Co., New York. Filed May 25, 
1931. Serial No. 314,995. Published March 8, 
1932. Class 4. 

294,350. Antiseptic Mouth Wash. Indepen- 
dent Druggists’ Alliance Distributing Co., Chi- 
cago. Filed July 30, 1931. Serial No. 317,468. 
Published March 15, 1932. Class 6. 

294,353. Insecticide. Liquid Veneer Corp., 
Buffalo. Filed September 2, 1931. Serial No. 
318,667. Published March 8, 1932. Class 6. 


294,354. Tooth Paste. Walter Janvier, Inc., 
New York. Filed September 23, 1931. Serial No. 
319,327. Published March 8, 1932. Class 6. 


294,362. Insecticides. Disinfectants, Deodo- 
rants, and Derris Root. Derris, Inc., New York. 
Filed December 21, 1931. Serial No. 322,311. 
Published March 15, 1932. Class 6. 

294,466. Cleaning Preparation. Holly Chemi- 
cal Co., Los Angeles. Filed November 23, 1931. 
Serial No. 321,444. Published March 22, 1932. 
Class 4. 

294,471. Floor Waxes, Polishes, etc. Vestal 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. Filed November 5, 1930. 
Serial No. 307,566. Published March 8, 1932. 
Class 16. 

294,473. Liquid Insecticide. Idico Corp., 
New York. Filed November 14, 1929. Serial No. 
292,402. Published March 1, 1932. Class 6. 

294,475. Soaps and Cleaning Compounds. 
Beaver Chemical Works, Beaver Dam, Wis. Filed 
February 14, 1930. Serial No. 295,996. Published 
March 15, 1932. Class 4. 

294,477. Washing Powder, Soap Powder, and 
Soap Chips. Wilkinson, Gaddis & Co., Newark. 
Filed December 30, 1930. Serial No. 309,491. 
Published March 22, 1932. Class 4. 

294,499. Cleaning and Polishing Compound. 
Silver Suds Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 
Filed January 18, 1932. Serial No. 323,148. Pub- 
lished March 15, 1932. Class 4. 

294,507. Cleaning Compound. Hillyard Chem- 
ical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Filed January 22, 1932. 
Serial No. 323,294. Published March 15, 1932. 
Class 4. 

294,509. Soaps. Lightfoot Schultz Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Filed January 23, 1932. Serial No. 
323,344. Published March 15, 1932. Class 4. 

294,514. Liquid Floor Wax. United Chemical 
Co., Kansas City. Filed December 28, 1931. 
Serial No. 322,488. Published March 22, 1932. 
Class 16. 











New Patents 











Conducted by 
Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE-MARK CAUSES 


815 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any patents or trade-mark 
registrations reported below may be obtained by 
sending 25c for each copy desired to Lancaster, 
Allwine and Rommel. Any inquiries relating to 
Patent or Trade-mark Law will also be freely 
answered by these attorneys. 











No. 1,852,820, Soap Manufacture, Patented 
April 5, 1932, by Paul I. Murrill, East Norwalk, 
Conn., assignor to R. T. Vanderbilt Company, In- 
corporated, New York, N. Y. Stabilized soap 
comprising phenyl phenolate prepared by react- 
ing a phenyl phenol with an organic chemical 
base having alkaline properties which itself 
stabilizes soap. 

No. 1,853,414, Wetting and Cleaning Agents, 
Patented April 12, 1932, by Fritz Gunther, Curt 
Schuster and Josef Hetzer, Ludwigshafen-on- 
the-Rhine, Germany, assignors to I. G. Farben- 
industrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Germany. A composition of matter of 
high wetting and cleaning power comprising an 
aromatic sulfonic acid substance which is in- 
capable of precipitating glue and gelatine from 
their aqueous solutions and which contains at 
least one alkyl group and at least one active sub- 
stituent and has a wetting power above that of 
benzyl-aniline and ethyle-benzyl-aniline sulfonic 
acids. 

No. 1,853,415, Wetting, Cleaning and Emulsi- 
fying Agents, Patented April 12, 1932, by Fritz 
Gunther, Kurt Schuster and Josef Hetzer, Lud- 
wigshafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany, assignors to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany. As a composition of 
matter an aqueous suspension of a material in- 
soluble in water, comprising di-amylalpha- 
naphthylamine sulphonic acid sodium salt. 

No. 1,853,807, Process for the Manufacture of 
resinous Soaps, Patented April 12, 1932, by 
Cyprien Gillet, Bordeaux, France. Process for 
the manufacture of resinous soap in which the 
materials for saponifying the resin consist of a 
mixture of a carbonated alkali and a bicarbonated 
alkali and in addition a volatile alkali, the saponi- 
fication of the resin being effected in two dis- 
tinct and successive stages, the first stage being 
performed with the mixture of carbonated alkali 


(Turn to Page 111) 
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ELKO 
WATER SOLUBLE PERFUMES 


Highly concentrated non-alcoholic products for Theatre Sprays, Liquid Deodorants, Disin- 
fectants and other Aqueous Preparations. Four ounces or less to the gallon usually gives 


desired results. 


A Few of Our Popular Odors 


Arbutus W. S. Lilac W. S. Oriental 412 W. S. 
Carnation W. S. Locust W. S. Pine W. S. 
Chypre W. S. Millefleur W. S. Rose W. S. 
Lavender W. S. Oriental W. S. Violet W. S. 
$2.50 Per Pt. Post Paid $14.00 Per Gallon F. O. B. Irvington, N. J. 


Can furnish any odor desired in Water Soluble Perfumes at prices depending on quality 
and strength. 


also makers of a full line of Perfume Oils for 
LIQUID and CAKE SOAPS 


Address all Correspondence to Main Office and 





E. M. LANING COMPANY, INC. 
433 Stayvesant Ave. ia Irvington, N. J. 


New York Office, 130 Pearl Street 














Terpineol, C. P. 


Water White—Fine Odor—One of the Best 


Low Cost Odors for Soaps, Fly Sprays, 
Menthol Crystals 


Deodorizing Blocks, etc. 
Synthetic 


White Crystals with Fine Natural Odor for 
mentholated shaving creams, soaps, 
shampoos, lotions, creams 


Camphor Thymol U.S.P. 


Synthetic Prime White Crystals 
Products of SCHERING-KAHLBAUM, A. G., Berlin 


nee 


SHERKA CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


. 75 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
New Address : Telephone: Bowling Green—9-7482 


Sole Importers for the U. S. A. 
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Market Report on 


ESSENTIAL OILS AND AROMATICS 








(As of June 9, 1932) 


EW YORK—The market for essential oils and 
aromatic chemicals continued to show a min- 
imum of activity during the period just closed. 
Buyers were particularly inactive during May, 
but during the early days of June a moderate in- 
crease in the number of inquiries was noted. The 
principal feature of the market, from the soap 
maker’s point of view, was the sharp advance in 
the price of Bois de Rose, Cayenne, which jumped 
from $1.15 a pound to $1.60 almost overnight, on 
the basis of higher cables from producing areas. 
Anise and Cassia were both quoted lower by sell- 
ers. The Bergamot situation continues un- 
changed, with dealers not yet certain just what 
will be the effect of the appointment of a sole 
American agent for the Italian Bergamot Con- 
sortium. 
OIL ANISE 

The price of Anise oil dropped two cents a 
pound in local markets this period under the stim- 
ulus of lower quotations from suppliers in pro- 
ducing areas. The price generally quoted is now 
32c. a pound for U. S. P. oil in cans. 

OIL BERGAMOT 

The Bergamot oil market continues in rather 
an unsettled condition this period, with local 
dealers still wondering what will be the actual 
effect of the recent appointment of an agent to 
act as sole distributor in the United States. No 
offers are being received from abroad, but as spot 
stocks are plentiful no immediate apprehension 
is felt as to any shortage of oil.. Prices have 
firmed a little, the inside quotation now being 
$1.90 pound. 

OIL Bols DE ROSE 

Oil Bois de Rose, Cayenne, was the most active 
oil in the soap section of the market this period, 
being quoted sharply higher both on spot and for 
shipment. Cables from producing areas, as yet 
unconfirmed, quote much higher prices, and re- 
port a shortage of available oil. Current quota- 
tions are from $1.60 to $1.75 a pound. 

OIL CASSIA 

Cassia was further reduced in price this period, 
now being quoted at 92c. pound in drums. As 
in the case of Anise oil the reduction in spot 
prices followed acceptance of lower offers by 
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Chinese producers who are apparently anxious 
for business and willing to make concessions in 
order to move their stocks. 


OIL GERANIUM 


The positions of African and Bourbon Gerani+ 
um oil were again reversed this month, with 
Bourbon once more being the dearer. The latter 
oil, which was quoted lower early in the period, 
met higher prices later on, while late quotations 
on African oil were lower. The latter is now of- 
fered as low as $4.30 pound, while Bourbon oil 
brings a minimum of $4.40. 

———— 

Soda ash exports from United States during 
March, 1932, amounted to 2,098,373 lbs., worth 
$37,550. 

a 


Editor’s Correspondence 
(From Page 39) 


fashion it will be essential to control the amount 
of moisture so that the milling may be carried 
out successfully. The hot soap mass must not 
be allowed to harden and it is necessary to pass 
the hot soap mass over the rolls, the soap being 
properly cooled when passing over the rollers. 

Taking everything into consideration, I doubt 
the advisability of following this type of manu- 
facture for scale production on account of loss in 
glycerine, etc. The economical production of 
soap in large scale production will continue to 
follow the time-tried boiling process as previous- 
ly mentioned. The only possible saving might be 
the elimination of the drying chamber, but other- 
wise, the boil seems to have the better of quick 
saponification with mixers. 

Such a primary and elementary proposition as 
soap making will have many new-fangled ideas 
injected into the technique by various people in 
the industry, but we cannot get away from the 
basic facts. It will continue to be entirely up to 
the individual performance as to what the 
finished soap really can do and what it looks like. 
Given the proper technique and the tools and 
materials to work with, plain and fancy soaps 
which satisfy the most fastidious will, I believe, 
continue to be produced through primary saponi- 
fication principles for some years to come. 

J. SCHWARZWALDER, 


June 1, 1932. Lightfoot Schultz Co. 
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SWANN CHEMICAL CO. @f {foo 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 







BOSTON CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
CHARLOTTE DALLAS ST. LOUIS 














for your soap products— 
STAUFFER BRAND 


Caustie Soda 


“STAUFFER BRAND” Caustic Soda can be supplied either solid or 
liquid, in drums or tank cars. It is uniform, pure and worth while using 
in your soap products. Send your next Caustic Soda inquiry to us. 


also makers of Carbon Tetrachloride for cleaners 





CAM 
STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plants Office 
Niagara Fall, N. Y. 420 Lexington Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. New York City 
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Market Report on 


SOAP AND DISINFECTANT CHEMICALS 

















(As on June 9, 1982) 
EW YORK—The market for soap and disin- 
fectant chemicals exhibited the same quiet 
tone this period that it has for the past few 
months, the movement of raw materials into con- 
suming channels continuing at a reduced pace, 
with prices for the most part unchanged. Alkali 
shipments picked up a little in the first week of 
June, but the total volume of business continued 
to run somewhat under corresponding 1931 to- 
tals. Coaltar chemicals remained the same in 
price except for an unconfirmed report of a re- 
duction in the price of cresylic acid. The glycerin 
market was quiet, with prices unchanged. Rosin 
prices were moderately lower this period, due to 
a falling off in shipments and a consequent in- 
crease in stocks. 
ALKALIS 


Shipments of alkalis continue to run slightly 
under the corresponding totals for last year, with 
users drawing on their contracts only for current 
needs. Quotations remain unchanged, with the 
spot market inactive. 


CRESYLIC ACID 


Reports of a two cent per gallon reduction in 
the price of cresylic acid were current in the 
trade this month. Attempts to confirm this re- 
duction which would bring the quotation on dark 
acid to 40c and that on the pale grade to 47c gal- 
lon net with no success. Disinfectant makers 
continued to call for subtantial amounts of cre- 
sols which were unchanged in price. 

GLYCERIN 

Glycerin prices were unchanged this period, 
with the market continuing to exhibit a very quiet 
tone. In spite of the fact that imports have de- 
creased substantially so far this year, stocks con- 
tinue to mount, indicating that consumption is 
lagging. 

NAVAL STORES 

Another moderate decline was noted in the 
price of rosins this period under the stimulus 
of reduced shipments and growing stocks at 
southern distributing points. U.S. rosin stocks 
were 1,205,000 bbls. as of March 31, 1932, as 
against 995,000 bbls., March 31, 1931, and a nor- 
mal average of 550,000 bbls. In a recent review 
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of the market outlook for rosin, J. E. Lockwood, 
Hercules Powder Co., stated that “the end of the 
five-year continuous decline in price of rosin was 
apparently reached during the last quarter of 
1931.” The end of forced liquidation of surplus 
stocks and the prospect of a 30% decrease in pro- 
duction this year lead Mr. Lockwood to believe 
that the long-term trend is now upward, although 
in the face of present business conditions and the 
very heavy stocks, no sharp upward movement 
may be expected. The closing schedule of rosin 
prices this period follows: gum rosin, Grade B, 
$3.05; H, $3.80; K, $4.10; N, $5.35; WG, $5.50; 
WW, $5.80; wood rosin, $3.63 to $3.83. 


siataccanoad alae 
Opportunities for Export 


The following opportunities for export of 
American soaps and allied products have come to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. American manufacturers can 
secure the full details of the inquiries by com- 
municating with the Bureau, care of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Be sure to mention the 
number of Foreign Trade Opportunity in writing. 


57,657 Blue mottled laun- 
dry soap Puerto Rico Sole Agency 
57,705 Toilet soaps Belgium Sole Agency 
57,727 Toilet preparation Trinidad Agency 
57,744 Disinfectants India Sole Agency 
57,786 Toilet prepara- 
tions, toilet and Netherlands 
laundry soaps West Indies Agency 
57,791 Auto polish Jamaica Agency or 
Purchase 
57,931 Toilet soaps India Agency 
58,013 Shoe polishes Germany Agency or 
Purchase 
58,018 Palm oil soap Czecho- Agency or 
slovakia Purchase 
58,074 Toilet soaps and 
tooth paste Belgium Sole Agency 
58,110 Cottonseed soap England Purchase 
58,193 Soapsandcleansers France Purchase 
58,148 Toilet preparations Sumatra Agency or 
Purchase 
0. 








Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, has issued 


an attractive booklet, ““Positive Sealing Pressure,” 
stressing the importance of the closure in pack- 
aging and reviewing recent developments in this 
field. The three fundamental requirements of a 
good closure are said to be: ease in application, 
ability to hold and carry the product, and ease of 
removal. 
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for your Dry Cleaning Soaps, Shaving Soaps, 
Special Cleaners, Liquid Soaps, Polishes, etc. 
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EMERY INDUSTRIES, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Office: 
Woolworth Building Phone COrtlandt 7-1742-1743 


Stocks Carried in All Principal Cities 








EASTERN MELTERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Tallow Greases 
Stearic Acid Red Oil Glycerine 


for 


SOAPS OF ALL KINDS 


INQUIRIES and CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Sample and Showroom: 455 Produce Exchange, New York 


Phone: BOwling Green 9—7744 
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Market Report on 


TALLOW, GREASES AND OILS 

















(As of June 9, 1932) 


EW YORK—The market for soapmaking oils, 
fats and greases exhibited more stability this 
period, in sharp contrast to the tone which has 
characterized it recently. Price reductions were 
few and of a fractional variety, while to offset 
these there were a few moderate advances which 
have been very scarce during recent months. 
The soap industry continues to absorb a substan- 
tial tonnage of fatty raw materials, but there is 
a limit to the consuming capacity of any industry, 
however low and attractive prices are. Stocks in 
the hands of soapmakers are now back much 
nearer normal than they were a year ago, and it 
is reported that a number of large buyers are 
again in the market. 


COCONUT OIL 


Coconut oil prices were fractionally lower this 
period, the latest quotation in the local market 
being 344c pound. Coast tanks are offered at 
2%c. The copra market was also weaker, in- 
fluenced by lower quotations in London. The ap- 
pearance of lower prices did not fit in with the 
reports of the situation received from primary 
markets. Cables report that arrivals of copra at 
Philippine coast points have been disappointingly 
small, although this should ordinarily be the sea- 
son of heaviest arrivals. The opinion is stated 
in some quarters that the proportion of the 
Philippine copra brought to market this year will 
be very small, due to the exceptionally low prices 
which make it impossible to make a profit on 
copra. 

CoRN OIL 


The price of corn oil was unchanged this month, 
the market being a little firmer due to lighter 
offerings and increased inquiry. 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Little speculative activity was noted in the cot- 
tonseed oil market this period, and the traders 
spent an inactive month. At one point the mar- 
ket moved upward following a rather sharp rise 
in securities, but later developments offset the 
gains. Crop news was considered favorable, al- 
though there were some reports of too much 
moisture in various sections. 
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TALLOW 


The tallow market maintained a steady tone 
this period, with prices showing very little 
change. Offerings from producers were generally 
light, offsetting the unfavorable developments 
noted in some competing products. 
 — 

Purifying Fatty Oils 

The oil is freed from the soaps and mucila- 
genous substances, which are dispersed therein, 
by emulsifying with an inert neutral or acid 
liquid, and if desired with the addition of finely 
divided solid substances, for example charcoal. 
Thereafter the film of impurities is mechanically 
separated by sedimentation, filtering or centrifu- 
ging. The inert liquid used has no chemical ac- 
tion or solvent action on the oils or the impuri- 
ties separated therefrom. Crude cottonseed oil 
or linseed oil is emulsified and warmed with small 
amounts of aqueous solutions of acids or salts, 
for example phosphoric or acetic acid or their 
soluble salts, or with glycerol, water, or acid 
amides such as formamide. Turkey red oil or 
other dispersing agents, and solid substances, 
such as bleaching earths, asbestos, or cotton 
fiber, may be added. The purified oil may be 
submitted, after purification, to deacidification 
by treatment with a mist of water or a solvent 
of low boiling point under reduced pressure. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Germany. British Patent No. 341,390. 

meee! ) eee een 
West African Palm Oil 


A number of varieties of the oil palm are grown 
in West Africa under what are known to be most 
favorable conditions. These are compared with 
certain exceptional types which are grown for 
example in South America. The manner of 
growing the trees and the yield of palm oil are 
shown to be closely related. The various com- 
mercial grades of palm oil are described. It is 
mentioned that palm oil is being successfully used 
in West Africa as a motor fuel, without it being 
necessary to start the motor by means of gaso- 
line. A general review is given of the methods 
used for the extraction of the palm oil. The arti- 
cle also contains a brief bibliography. Chemistry 
cnd Industry, 1932, pages 269 to 271. 
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This improved 
T-S-P makes his 








boosting profitable for you 


Mix your cleaners and water sof- 
teners with this superior T-S-P and 
your package goods will retain 
excellent mechanical condition. 
Flowing freely and dissolving 
quickly they will increase in pop- 
ularity among consumers. Both 


sales and resales will move upward. 


While boosting your sales, Aero 
Brand improves your production 


also. It mixes easily because it is 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Compan 
555 Fitth Avenue jim Yor 
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carefully cured and screened. It is 
strictly uniform in strength and 
in grade. It is substantially packed 
in paper-lined drums, kegs, barrels 
and bags. All possible moisture 
absorption is eliminated in our 
processing and packing. Ask for 
quotations for prompt shipment 
by rail, water or truck from our 


Warners, New Jersey Plant on 


New York Harbor. 
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As of June 9, 1932 
° , Sodium Hydrosulphite, bbls........ lb. 22 .26 
Chemicals Sodium Silicate, 40 deg., drum, 100 lb. —.75 '80 
Aeotome, C. BP. Gruemihc...... 50%: Ib. 10 All Drums, 60 deg. wks.......... 100 Ib. -- 1.65 
Acid, Boric, bbls., 9912%........ ton 95.00 100.00 In tanks, 15c. less per hundred, wks. 
Cresylic, 97% dk., drums...... gal. 42 43 Tar Acid Oils, 15-25%........... gal. 21 .25 
97-99%, Viale: GEUMS... <6. 0% gal. 49 53 Trisodium Phosphate, bbls......... lb. .03 03% 
Formic, 90%, tech............+. b 10% Zine Oxide, lead free............. lb. — .06 06% 
Oxalic, bbls........-+...0+-++e+5 Ib. 11 11% 4ime Stearate; Dblss.:. «0.6 .ccccsses lb. 16 18 
Adeps Lanae, hydrous, bbls....... = 7 _ 
Anhydrous, bbls.............. Ai . ~ e — . 
Alcohol, Ethyl, U. S. P., bbls.....gal. 2.45 ys Oils—Fats reases 
Complete Denat., No. 5, drums., ex. gal. 35% 43% Cast 4. bile. 1 
Alum. potash lump...........2.5+ lb. 08 03% ae a 
Ammonia Water, 26°, drums, wks.. . lb. 02% 02% Cc ri an eS ve lb sii poe 
Ammonium Carbonate, tech., bbls.. .lb. 08 12% OCONUL, TANKS, NN. Teeesseccecees : 03% 03% 
: oor Tanks, Pacifie Coast. .......cec Ib. 02% 
Bleaching Powder, drums...... 100 Ib. 1.75 2.35 Tanks. Chi Ib . 
anks, RN ola cai his. wig t } 03 M4, .03 % 
Borax, pd., cryst., bbls., kegs....ton 50.00 55.00 Cod preaer b 
Carbon Tetrachloride, car lots.....Ib.  — 06% Gy SES Bens + ++ gal. A Nom. 
egg Be eeppapeannnn: ter Annable Ib. 0614 ‘07 Copra, Dule, Caaat . cc cvccsiccs lb. .0175 .0180 
Caustic, see Soda Caustic, Potash Conn, tanks, Milles ooiscic sc ccccscces lb. 02% .03 
Caustic nee” Wet era. otic cdclacaveas lb. 04% 04% 
China Clay, filler Tere tie oe ee ton 10.00 25.00 Cottonseed, crude, tanks, mill... lb. i= 02% 
Cresol, U. S. P., drums..... Cesees Ib. 10% Al |. Seer nt ae Ib. 03% 03% 
Creosote Oi] tanks.............. gal. 11% 12% Degras, Amer., bbls.............. lb. 03 04 
Formaldehyde, bblis............... Ib. .06 07 ROU, DMI based co bciccbaws lb. 03% 04% 
Wutrers TANG. 6 6c ccc cees eens ton 15.00 24.00 Ce I via ss dcedoweacuees lb. .03 % 03% 
Glycerine, €. P., drums........... lb. 10% At Neutrals - Bie ssccviciccewnwwasc Ib. 06% 08% 
Dynamite, GFUMs 2.00.60. 66000 lb. .08 09% Greases, choice white, bbls., N. Y.. .lb. .02 02% 
Saponification, tanks ........... lb. .05 05% Wallets oe. ee oaks lb. 01% ‘02 
Soaps, Lye, tanks.............. Ib. .04 04% WRG ok ra eee ree eas lb. 01% 02 
Hexalin, drums ..........+++++++: Ib. — 30 Lard, prime, steam, tierces....... Ib. 03% 04 
Kicselouhy, bage: c.:.<isis cs scene ton — 35.00 Compound tierces ...........0<- lb. 05% 05% 
Lanolin, see Adeps Lanae. Lard Oil, 
Bame, live, Dit oss kciscescwes per bbl. 1.70 2.20 ERM OPN Gos og: ease role we dernete Ib. — 45 
Mercury Bichloride, kegs.......... Ib. 93 1.08 Extra, No. 1, bbls. ...........-. Ib. coe 06% 
; is GGG See NN ice lesa erates Ib. — .06 
Naphthalene, ref. flakes, bbls...... lb. 03% 05 ‘ 4 bbl Ib 0610 065 
Nitrobenzene (Myrbane) drums... .lb. 09% i Linseed, raw, S., SpOt.......+--- : 0650 
és i pe NPRM CWE Vdc ow ciele rein cheikeee nes Ib. — .0550 
Paradichlorbenzene, bbls., kegs... .lb. 15 23 Rolie’. & ble. lots Ib. ae 0730 
Paraformaldehyde, kegs .......... Ib. 38 39 ? d oe ‘ BR eae 1 i 
Petrolatum, bbls. (as to color)..... lb. 01% 06% Menhaden, Crude, tanks, Balt. ...gal. ee 15% 
Phenol, (Carbolic Acid), drums... .Ib. 14% 16 Oleo Oi. No. 1, bbis, Nu Yo .« 660 Ib. — 06% 
ine OH) Wises oct tcec.s cece ster gal. 61 66 Wem Dhlsc Ne We shee ow ecceus lb. — 05 % 
Potash, Caustic, drums........... Ib. 06% 636 Olive, denatured. bbls., N. Y...... gal. 61 63 
Flake qb smr eget i eeshes : ye OR oS Se eee re Ib. 041% 045% 
Potassium Bichromate, casks....... : 08% Palm. L casks, spot......... lb. 03% 03% 
Pumice Stone, powd........... 100Ib. 2.50 4.00 ‘eae... ~, nein Ib. 03% 08% 
Rosins (600 Ib. bbls. gross for ~ Niger casks, spot ............. lb. 03% 03% 
Grade B to _ basis 280 Ibs.. a 3.05 3.80 I eo ira no uhaedgeviecws Ib. 02% 03 
Grade K to N........-.eeeeee. 4.10 5.35 Palm Kernel, casks, denatured ....Ib. 04% 04% 
a WG and WW........... Ley oa pe Tank cars, denatured .......... Ib. — 03% 
Rotten Stone, pwd. ‘bbls... ; é ee. Ib. 02% ; 04% Peanut, domestic tanks .......... lb. .03 Nom. 
Silica, Ref., floated.............. ton 18.00 2200 Red Oil, distilled, bbls. ........-.- » <— 2 
Soan, Mottled 40 Ib. box.......... _ 12 ee bbls. ..... ++ ee essen sn 06% yt 
Olive Castile, bars, powder..... Ib. 12 .22 = pgs tad hilt ce nh ico ‘ — ~~ 
Powdered White, U. S. P........ Ib. 14 16 Soya Bean, domestic tanks, N. Y.. .Ib. -- 03% 
GRO Wiehe ies 503s cae ieee oreo lb. 06% 071% Stearic Acid 
Tallow Chips .........++s.eee0e Ib. 07% 08 Double pressed ..........-..-+- Ib. 07% .08 
Wrele: Oil, DiS. : 2 6sccscce aces Ib. 04 04% Triple pressed, bgs. ..........- Ib. 10% 10% 
Soda Ash, contract, wks., bags, bbls. Sheatien een WHER: 5 <0ceseceises Ib. 03% 04 
100lb. 1.12% 1.38 . Ib 02% 
Ceti oo Sore ie dala autlaelelansge wane — 1.00 Tallow, special, f. o. b. plant ..... Ib. a 02% 
Soda Caustic, Cont., wks., sld...100 1h. = 2.50 City, ex. loose, f. 0. b. plant ..... b. 02% 02% 
PUR a ia Fase era'e o werareeunion ales lb. — 2.90 Tallow, oils, a tanks, N. Y. ..|b. est 05% 
ES RS i —~—  <¢o Bbls., c/1, N. Y. ....++-++++ee: lb. 8 — 06% 
NR OR ee 100 Ib. 1.05 1.15 Whale. nat. winter. bbls., N. Y. ..gal. 51 53 
Sodium Chloride (Salt).......... ton 11.40 14.00 Blchd., winter, bbls., N. Y. ....gal. 54 55 
Sodium Fluoride, bbls............. Ib. 07% 08% Extra blchd., bbls., N. Y. .....gal. 57 58 
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For Filling Cans. . 


. with insecticides, oils, paints, liquids of any 
kind. 


Measures accurately. Always dependable. 
Positive automatic shut-off. No mess or waste. 
Changed in two minutes for different size cans. 
Handles any size up to a gallon. 


Larger size machine handles half-pint to five 
gallon cans. 


We also make full automatic machines for filling 
liquids and semi-liquids. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Water Soluble Perfumes 
for Theatre Sprays 


LILAC W. S. CARNATION W. S. FRESIA W. S. 
ROSE W. S. JOCKEY CLUB W. S. and others 







These otls are clearly soluble in water 
You will need only four ounces to one gallon 







Also Special Odors for 
Cake Soaps --- Liquid Soaps --- Disinfectants --- Para Products 
Ask for Samples 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS, Inc. 


350 WEST 31ST STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Office—16 South Peoria St. 
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As of June 9, 1932 
Essential Oils Aromatic Chemicals 
PANNE eerie . $2.25 2.50 
ewe Fo > es Fe Acetophenone, C. P. .....2.....055 Ib. $2.00 $3.00 
ce cc eccheoaeek lb 40 43 Amyl Cinnamic Aldehyde ........ lb. 3.50 4.25 
PETRI <i dt Se eS crer area Sai cies leinree lb. 1.20 1.40 
SR ee ae er ee lb .26 .28 ‘. 
pa a, oe Benzaldehyde, tech. ............... Ib. 60 65 
IMM AOMI 5) 5vsik oo Sacaecceines — — 
ante eees _— = z _ i See ee ae Ib. 120 1.85 
; Henayl, Acetate ...ccccceccicnccss lb .60 95 
MF ea dsnitesinsyasntnenceinds eam PE ERE HS Ib, 80 1.80 
Bergamot, coppers ...........-+-- Ib. 1.90 2.00 NE gies ones sarbenteecaroeee Ib. 2.10 2.40 
iia 64 5 se eK esse x4 <Keane Ib. 1.85 1.50 I ? ci iruvieaseosuel Ib. 1.75 2.50 
Birch Tar, rect., bot. ............. Ib. = .45 50 CE: Shido kitccccceeeyeeeen Ib. 2.50 8.50 
MGS, CPIM a5 e155 Sinise 5 nc!e 8 410, Sa 610 Ib. 13 14 Citronellyl Acetate «2 .....06.c00< lb. 4.50 7.00 
Bois de Rose, Brazilian............. Ib. _—.60 65 Ree heer Ib. 3.60 4.00 
CMI oie gees c ole crain sia cicie sie Ib. 1.15 1.30 Cymene, drums ................ gal. 90 1.25 
Cade, cans ...........essecccccees lb. .26 27 Biphenyl O€1de) «socks kk die ceases Ib. 1.10 1.20 
Cajuput, native, tins .............. Ib. 54 56 pa ee ene Ib. .60 .70 
CN icin hc ndgavcxieny lb. 2.75 3.00 —- 7 S. * eeeeee veeeeeenee = 3.00 4.00 
oe RII a. :2 ceric os Seaccveeie » Eee 2.00 
Camphor, Sassy, drums............ lb. 21 .23 bias oe 
go lalallala ala _ = 18 AE ES lb. 2.00 3.25 
Caines saline, tee ib 1.45 1.60 Geranyl Acetate weiner weed wets lb. 2.50 4.00 
Rectified, te Ib. 2.05 2.15 HelotrOni, dai. <s66kb os weeeceee lb. 2.00 2.50 
Seed Ib 1.55 1.65 BIBWORCEUES 6 oc.<:05s1s civ calauciecounause lb. 2.50 4.00 
Caraway Seed ......-..seeeeeeee : ‘ ' Hydroxycitronellal ............... lb. 3.50 9.00 
Cassia, Redistilled, U. S. P. ....... Ib. 95 1.00 WN OE OP i <kexdsndedincuadees oz. 2.50 5.00 
GUMS «0.2... e sees eee eeeeeees _ 92 WI di to xicslen cr ecaneternas lb. 4.00 6.50 
Codey Teal CBS: coi 6-0 60.086 s.0010:0'0 lb. -70 75 Te Dae ooo. os oes ewes ecdees lb. 4.00 5.00 
C d W , li ht, d Re tee ee Ib. 28 30 MME oy nish s.c: ds crake Dara eo a Musee lb. 1.95 8.25 
“ pull eagpdiis ae Binalgl Acetate... c..cisavescences lb. 2.40 8.15 
Citronella, Java, drums ........... Ib. 49 50 NN oa cshaes sds oscewvknTeusaennn lb. 3.85 3.50 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums.....:....lb. .30 32 Methyl Acetophenone ............. lb. 2.50 3.00 
oon are Ib. 90 1.00 PETRI ooo is oii ccd wewen lb. 2.20 2.60 
Gane o.com WI vii oresecivde odes Ib. 4.50 6.00 
Eucalyptus, Austl., U. S. P., cans...Ib. os .29 Salicylate, U. S. P.............+. Ib. ‘40 45 
Wenner, U.S. Pi, Ges o.ccoscc cess Ib. 1.00 1.10 Mai Annee... oes cic cnevens lb. 6.75 7.25 
Geranium, African, cans .......... lb. 4.30 4.70 1 CLOG ae Se etic Per cre -lb. 6.00 7.50 
GUM CHM oy occ occ eewns ces lb. 4.40 4.80 Loo oC re rr eer er rc: lb. 5.40 5.90 
I ih Ce ener en bnwe Ib. .90 95 Xylene .....- 6. ee cece cece eens Ib. 2.75 3.00 
Lavender, U. Ss. ee ORM os wa siovsierslare lb. 1.85 3.50 Phenylacetaldehyde ............... lb. 4.75 7.25 
Spike, Spanish, cans ............ Ib. «55 15 Phenylacetic Acid, 1 Ib., bot........ Ib. 3.00 4.00 
AWGN; MUSle. “Wie Gs bb. visieeie o6-eslereroiers 95 1.25 Phenylethyl] Alcohol, 1 lb. bot. ... .lb. 4.25 4.50 
Lemongrass, native, cans.......... lb. .44 45 TRON Gg coco wees eancseeeades lb. 6.00 9.50 
Linaloe, Mex., cases............... Ib. 1.50 1.60 sini pe age ad = = r 
Neroli, Artificial ........ ......0. lb. 10.00 20.00 ee she ccuubdabiae : 
oS ERR Pee lb. 38 34 
Nutmer,. U.S. PB. tins .c.. 5. .05:cccinse lb. 1.20 1.30 Terpiny] Acetate, 25 lb. cans ...... lb. 80 95 
Orange, Sweet, W. Ind., tins....... Ib. 1.30 1.40 TE Ee Oe Oo ioe ciceeets. 46s Ib. 1.50 1.75 
Lewes ” seabapaeenaabeneees Ls 1.55 2.00 ee ee ears lb. 4.50 5.75 
<li a ° 10 15 WANW NOES occ x cehoes wicca eeaskees lb. 1.60 3.00 
Origanum, cans, tech. .......eccees lb. .25 .40 —— - 7 oo 
A a de al aca Ib. 3.75 5.50 Insect powder, bbis. ............+-- ys 
Wig daeeas 1. 1.50 1.70 
PORRULGYEL, COM S66. 6s.0.5:0)0.80sine ec Ib. 1.55 1.60 Concentonten- Revtradt - 
PROTEGE cocci sisi als srs! o's es sew ot toxsia'e Ib. 1.10 1.15 Gums— 
Peppermint, nat. cases ..........-. Ib 1.45 1.70 ee eerereerrrrr Ib. 06 06% 
medias, Wi Se Es; CASES) 52.6.3: 5.0086: 636 Ib. = 1.65 1.90 White, powdered ............. Ib, 10 1 
Petit Grain, S. A., tins... 6.62.25 Ib 1.00 1.10 Karaya, powdered ............. lb. 14 16 
Pine Needle, ORION 6 6's Sikes erences lb. .60 .63 Tragacanth, Aleppo, ete Betrcotire Pi 85 .90 
| re oz. 7.75 15.00 Sorts .....eeeeeeeeeee eee eeees Ib. 08 10 
MAOIRN. ris 6cie a1 sj0 Sioa ccsicieccsiere s oz. 2.00 2.75 iets 
Rosemary, U. S. P., drums........ lb. 36 .40 ae 
TEBE IDS GINS. cosa ssts is caneeciess lb. .30 31 Raghenego Nate <.>cscedsdanoaes lb. 16 18 
Sandalwood, E. Ind., U. S. P...... lb. 6.50 7.50 Hees Wiite ec nc cai yittewa tigers lb. 32 38 
PeNIEUMOAU, (Ge Bias on0/6.c.er0 bance Ib. 1.00 1.20 Mibeaih NaS ici cee cece es lb. 14% 15 
PE RIOTIIE oi sie.9) 0 4.a:0s:seieie O50 0/414 os Ib. .27 29 NGRMNGEE NOR hc coc dcceutewass lb. .20 .30 
SRNR, UP he Ra ois 56she one Greist lb. 1.00 1.05 Candeliid. base «6c. covlice cctene Ib. 13 14 
ee | erenerres Ib. 50 65 Carnauba, No. 1 .........--++++- Ib. 21 23 
Wabtee Wireline ws sine aeinsiercnre lb. 85 .90 Woe 2a Weber Jebus cicccenavetees lb. .20 20 
Vetivert, Bourbon .......-.ccceses Ib. 4.50 5.00 Nee S Ghalky: .... «cau. ere e Ib. 10% AD 
Ay Oe ROA CU OCC Ck Ib. 16.00 20.00 SN ON. i ixcincasnnndanes Ih. 07% 08 
5.15 6.50 Paraffin, ref. 125-180......... 6.400: Tb. .03 % 04% 


Ylang Ylang, Bourbon ............ lb. 
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Save time and material. Get quick 


results by using Victor Tri Sodium Phos- 
phate. Completely dissolves almost in- 


stantly because pure T. S. P. and because 
of superior mechanical condition. Want 
proof? Just send for experimental 
sample. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
New York Nashville Kansas City 

















GERANIOL 


Im various grades to meet 
every requirement as to price 


A. M. TODD COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Business established in 1869 


for SOAP 
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cently put out for 
Herbolite, manufactured 
by The Herbert Alumi- 
nate Co., of Cincinnati, 
a general household 
cleaner, uses a_ bright 
red, orange, yellow, and 
blue label on a fibre 
shaker-top carton. The 
carton is the usual size, 
approximately 
five inches high and 
three inches in diam- 
eter. The label was de- 
signed and manufac- 
tured by the U. S. Printing & Lithographing Co. 
of Cincinnati, and the fibre cartons were made by 
the Cincinnati Mailing Device Co. of the same 


ThE NEW PACKALE Te 5O0000000000000000000000008 





Increases and sustains lather in all waters. 


Stabilizes neutrality. 


Sustains perfume odors. 





city. 
ene Assures better moulded soap cakes. 
The annual golf tournament of American 
Cyanamid Co., held at Blue Hill Country Club, Vv 


Pearl River, N. Y., was attended by about 120 

golfers from the parent and associate companies. ; 

The President’s trophy foy low net team score e Pylafoam No. 100 
was won by the Kalbfleisch Corporation, com- for Liquid Soaps and Shampoos 
prised of H. L. Derby (75), P. M. Dinkins (82), 

J. Frediksson (78), and J. M. Kingston (69), 


total 304. The Calco trophy for individual low @ Pylafoam No. 200 


gross score, donated by R. C. Jeffcott, was won A 
by C. A. Fowler, score 82. for Shaving Creams and Soaps 





— 
Will the National Brands Fight? » Pylafoam No. 300 
(From Page 23) for Cold Made and Semi-Boiled Soaps 


bar soap, chips, and some specialties, the small 

soaper has gone ahead rapidly. In toilet soaps, 

the losses of the national brands have not been @ Pylafoam No. 400 
so pronounced, although of late, low-priced pri- for Milled Stone 


vate brand milled bars of good size and quality 
chave been more widely in evidence. All in all, 


there has been a very distinct trend toward a 
wider variation of brand representation in retail Free samp les on Request 
channels, a tendency towards decentralization of 9 


brands, if it may be termed that, chiefly at the 
expense of the nationally advertised brands. 

Every soaper in the country is naturally in- Pylam Products Co. Ine. 
terested in what the large soap makers intend to ? 
do to reverse the tide if possible. Thus far, we Ute. Chemists Ex ‘ spares 

! ; orters Importer 

have seen no concerted attempt to use well-estab- fe : p p is 
lished brands as a club to beat down low-price 799 Greenwich St., New York. N.Y. 


competition. Is this recent activity of one com- 


pany just a flash in the pan, a “feeler’’, or is it Cable Address “Pylamco” 
something which will be followed through by all 
owners of national brands? Most every com- Soap Colors Makers Since 1917 


pany in the soap industry has a stake on one side 
of the fence or the other, and is naturally con- 
cerned as to what may take place. 


0999999009999 999096666006664 
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SOAP MACHINERY 
New and Used Special Offerings 


All used machinery sold is in absolutely first class, guaranteed working condition 














H-A SOAP MILL 


4 JONES AUTOMATIC This 4-roll granite toilet 





combination laundry soap mill is in A-] shape. 
and toilet soap presses. Latest and largest size 
Brand New New- All complete and in rolls. 
man All-Steel Soap perfect condition. 
Crutchers, All 
Sizes. 





2—Automatic Power Soap Cutting Tables. 




















i.) 
2—Jumbo 10” Sin- 
gle Screw Plodders. 
DOPP CRUTCHERS Soap Frames — All Sizes. 

Sizes from 300 pounds 
¥ a Fj in Send for Our Complete We buy single items 
owt iy ee lle of Equipment! or Complete Plants. 
NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP MACHINERY CO. 
1051-59 WEST 35th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our Forty Years of Soap Experience Can Help Solve Your Soap Problems 
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LIQUID SOAP— 


A Discussion of English, German and Ameri- 
can Methods of Manufacture and Raw Materials 


HICH raw materials give the best 
Ww liquid soap? Which process of manu- 

facture is most satisfactory and gives 
the best results? Should liquid toilet soaps be 
filtered? Should there be products added such as 
alcohol, glycerin, thickeners? These questions 
and others have been discussed at some length 
in The Manufacturing Chemist of London, in 
Soap, and in several German publications. In 
fact the discussion grew out of the publication 
some months ago of a formula in The Manufac- 
turing Chemist for liquid toilet soap which was 
criticized by Soap as not meeting general Ameri- 
can specifications. From this criticism, unfolded 
quite a controversy on English and American 
manufacturing methods and raw material selec- 
tion. With typical British thoroughness, the 
editor of our London contemporary went right 
back to sources for his facts. He had both an 
English and an American authority express their 
views on liquid soap manufacture. What they 
have to say is particularly interesting in view of 
what has gone before, and is quoted rather fully 
on the following pages, as well as a somewhat 
unique extract on liquid soap manufacture from 
Germany. 

An editorial which attempted to summarize 
what was believed to be generally accepted 
American manufacturing practice, was published 
in Soap several months ago and stated in part: 
“The formula called for the use of four parts of 
palm oil and one part of peanut oil, with mention 
of the addition of sugar, glycerin, calcium chlo- 
ride, ethyl alcohol, and methyl alcohol. Our con- 
clusions were that such a soap would not meet 
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Government or private specifications in this 
country, and that it could hardly be classed as a 
“good liquid soap.” 

To begin with, we have no objection to the 
use of palm oil, although we know of liquid soap 
makers who do object to its use. It gives a liquid 
soap which is considerably more viscous than 
coconut oil soaps of the same soap content. A 
palm oil soap to the uninitiated looks like more 
soap for the money. The palm oil soaps are 
more bland, and inclined to be less irritating to 
delicate skins. They lather less freely, but give 
a more creamy lather. In the incorporation of 
twenty per cent of peanut oil, we see only an 
added difficulty in saponifying this oil. 

Our criticism was not directed at the fatty base 
of the soap formula, but at the list of suggested 
added products. A “good liquid soap” needs 
nothing added to the saponified oil if it is proper- 
ly manufactured. The added materials are aimed 
primarily to overcome some shortcoming in the 
soap itself resulting from incorrect manufacture 
or faulty selection of raw materials. As for a 
product added to thicken the soap—this is a sub- 
terfuge to give the impression that the soap solu- 
tion contains more anhydrous soap than is actual- 
ly the case. Methods for thickening liquid soap 
are numerous and as old as liquid soap itself. 

We are called upon to suggest a formula for a 
“first-rate liquid soap.” We suggest for a liquid 
toilet soap a combination of coconut and olive 
oils, varying with the type of soap desired and 
the use to which it is to be placed, accurately 
saponified with caustic potash, settled and aged, 
chilled and filtered at low temperature—and 
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without the addition of any other product except 
the necessary amount of distilled water and 
perfume if desired. 

In the April, 1932, issue, The Manufacturing 
Chemist stated editorially: ‘These authorities 
(Mr. Benjamin Leavitt of Philadelphia and 
Soap) took exception to the use of palm oil and 
methyl alcohol, and also to the use of glycerine 
and fillers such as sugar, potassium carbonate, 
and caicium chloride, in the manufacture of 
liquid soaps. It should have been stated, how- 
ever, that these additions referred more particu- 
larly to German practice, and in a note in our 
September issue we indicated that Thieme, in 
Suddeutsche Apotheker Zeitung, 1930, Vol. 70, p. 
236, had advanced these views. 

Since it appeared from correspondence we had 
with our American friends that there were cer- 
tain differences between English and American 
viewpoints, we conceived the idea of inviting 
authorities on both sides to state their views on 
manufacturing procedure. 

Leavitt states that some makers (in America) 
add small amounts of ethyl alcohol to shampoo 
to make it more brilliant, but qualifies this by 
remarking that this is unnecessary if the soap is 
made according to the directions given in his 
article. Wright’s formula for liquid dry sham- 
poos calls for methylated spirit, while W. H. 
Simmons in the recently pubiished third edition 
of his book on Soap states that alcohol is often 
used to render the soap more fluid, sometimes 
only 5 per cent of the total bulk being employed, 
and sometimes considerably more. On the other 
hand, V. Williams, in an article in the January 
Soap Trade and Perfumery Review, holds that 
the use of alcoho! to keep the soap clear is now 
an obsolete process and, except in the case of a 
dry shampoo—where it acts as a tonic to the 
scalp,— is a harmful component of a toilet soap. 

As regards the choice of the oil, Williams 
states that palm kernel is generally considered 
better than coconut. Wright favors the best 
quality of Cochin coconut oil, and Levitt supports 
him, adding that by far the greatest bulk of 
liquid soap in America is made with coconut oil. 
Another American correspondent does not object 
to the use of palm oil, but objects to peanut oil 
on the ground that it complicates the manufac- 
ture owing to its difficulty of saponification. This 
authority suggests a formula comprising coco- 
nut oil and olive oil, varying the proportions ac- 
cording to the type of soap desired. This soap 
should be accurately saponified with caustic 
potash, settled and aged, chilled and filtered, with 
nothing else added except perhaps perfume. He 
admits that coconut oil may give a product which 
is inclined to be harsh to the skin, particularly 
in cold weather, but this effect can be modified 
as desired by increasing the proportion of olive 


oil used. In his opinion, palm oil is used in liquid 
soap chiefly because it makes a more viscous 
soap, which gives the purchaser the impression 
that he is getting a more concentrated product. 
A 20 per cent palm oil soap is about equal in 
viscosity, generally speaking, to a coconut oil 
soap of 30 per cent. It is, however, stated that 
in America there are some excellent liquid soaps 
being made from Lagos palm oil, the only objec- 
tion to them being their orange color.” 


An English View 


ties manufacture of liquid soaps from the 

British point of view has been given by F. 
Longworth Wright. In outlining his ideas on 
the subject, he stated in part: “Until about ten 
to fifteen years ago the manufacture of liquid 


‘soaps was confined to possibly one or two firms 


and, even to-day, compared with the number of 
hard soap manufacturers, those manufacturing 
liquid soaps are very few indeed. There is, how- 
ever, an increasing demand for soaps of this 
character for varied purposes. 

Coconut oil shampoos are invariably made 
from the very best quality of Cochin coconut oil, 
the finished product varying in strength’from 10 
to 20 per cent fatty acids. The following method 
is employed in their preparation. Melt out the 
necessary or pre-determined weight of coconut 
oil, and weigh out the quantity of caustic potash 
necessary to saponify it. Add the caustic slowly, 
keeping the mass agitated and well supplied with 
heat. When the oil is thoroughly saponified dis- 
solve in water to strength of 15 per cent fatty 
acids; bring to the boil and add 1 per cent of 
potassium carbonate. Transfer, after a few 
minutes’ boiling, to a cool place and allow to cool 
as quickly as possible. Leave to settle for at 
least three days, then siphon off the clear super- 
natant liquor. It is advisable to leave the bulk 
standing as long as possible before bottling, and 
in any case at least three days should be allowed. 
The perfume chosen must be, of course, un- 
affected by alkalis, and it is suggested that laven- 
der is one likely to give good results. 

Liquid soaps for household purposes usually 
contain a small percentage of potassium or 
sodium carbonate. The base for such soaps de- 
pends upon the quality of the finished product 
and the actual purpose for which it is required. 
Castor oil is a favorite owing to the fact that its 
soap is so readily soluble in water. Other oils 
yielding fairly soluble soaps are linseed, cotton 
seed, poppy seed, and any of the cruder dis- 
tillates. 

Up to 5 per cent of carbolic, cresylic, or tar 
acids may be added to the soap and will be found 
to give excellent results. No advantage arises 
from adding more than 5 per cent of either car- 
bolic or cresylic acids; at the same time, it should 
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be borne in mind that soap itself, without any 
addition, is a highly antiseptic body. The writer 
in the course of his experience has been called 
upon to incorporate far more than 5 per cent of 
carbolic acid into soap; this can only be done by 
adding the necessary amount of sodium or potas- 
sium carbonate to neutralize the acids and so 
form sodium or potassium phenate; thus, it will 
be observed, no advantage is gained. 

Lastly, for hospital use a special antiseptic 
liquid soap is made, using the finest quality of 
oleic acid and potash. The resulting soap may 
then be dissolved in either ethyl or isopropyl 
alcohol, diluted with ether, and to this is then 
added the requisite quantity of mercuric iodide 
dissolved in a solution of potassium iodide.” 


American Methods 


HE American angle on liquid soap manufac- 

ture is outlined briefly by Benjamin Leavitt 
of Philadelphia. Besides outlining raw material 
requirements, methods, coloring, etc., he points to 
the broad increase in the manufacture and con- 
sumption of liquid soaps which have taken place 
in the United States. He stated in his article in 
The Manufacturing Chemist: “The greatest bulk 
is sold by insecticide and disinfectant manufac- 
turers because its greatest single purpose is for 
hand-washing in lavatories. These manufac- 
turers cover the requirements for the above men- 
tioned products in hotels, restaurants, public 
buildings, theatres, and department stores. An- 
other field requiring liquid soap is the barber 
supply trade. Considerable quantities are sold 
as shampoo, which is made in various concentrae 
tions, colors, and perfumes to suit individual re- 
quirements. 

Sanitary liquid scrub soaps, for cleaning floors 
and walls, as a rule consist of corn oil-potash 
soap of about 20 per cent fat content. These are 
scented with pine oil, or sometimes with tar 
acids, to impart a sanitary odour. When made 
of corn oil and potash, a soap of 20 per cent fat 
content is quite viscous, considerably more so 
than one made with coconut oil containing an 
equal amount of fat. By far the greatest bulk 
of liquid soap is made with coconut oil and 
potash. Ceylon coconut oil produces an amber- 
colored soap, while neutral edible coconut oil is 
used to produce water-white soap. The U. S. 
Government specifications for liquid soap as set 
forth in Standard Specification + 27 call for a 
clear solution of pure vegetable oil-potash or 
potash and soda soap containing not less than 15 
per cent anhydrous soap. 

To make this soap, coconut oil is usually 
saponified with potash; because this soap is very 
fluid and gives an instant lather. Fluidity is 
necessary so as not to gum or jell in the soap 
dispensing apparatus. There is just one fault 


with coconut oil soap; even though it is neutral 
to phenolphthalein, it seems to chap the hands; 
this is the usual complaint of office girls. Coco- 
nut oil has the highest saponification value of 
any of the oils (252 mgs. KOH are required to 
saponify 1 gram), and it is perhaps for this rea- 
son that its soap hydrolyzes to a greater extent 
than other soap, thus liberating greater amounts 
of alkali. To avoid this, a small portion of olive 
or other low titered oil may be used in the com- 
bination with coconut oil. 

The very small makers of liquid soap usually 
buy coconut oil soap base. This is the same 
potash soap, but contains about 45 per cent total 
fat. They dissolve this base in hot softened 
water to the desired fluidity or concentration. 

The large producer of liquid soap makes both 
the base and also the liquid product. The latter 
may be produced in kettle directly, as soon as the 
saponification is complete. To saponify 100 lbs. 
of coconut oil, 28 lbs. of 88 to 92 per cent com- 
mercial caustic potash are required. The caustic 
is generally made up to 28 Beaume. Such a solu- 
tion will saponify an equal weight of coconut oil. 

The oil is put into a kettle with an agitator; a 
crutcher may be used for this purpose. The oil 
is heated to 120° F. and the potash is added slow- 
ly. The mixture is stirred until the mass begins 
to show some translucency and _ uniformity. 
When picked up on a trowel, it will drop off like 
syrup when saponification has actively started. 
If base soap is desired, the mixture should be run 
into barrels at once, and the saponification will 
complete itself through the autogenous heat of 
the reaction. In the barrel, the soap should be 
allowed to rest undisturbed for at least 24 to 36 
hours, or until the soap mass has cooled off. If 
the saponification has been completed, the soap 
will be transparent, neutral, and fairly stiff. 
Considerable experience is necessary to obtain 
uniformly good results, and preliminary tests on 
a small scale should be made in the laboratory. 
If the soap is too weak (deficient in alkali) it 
will be soft and cloudy, and make a turbid 
solution. 

If liquid soap is to be made directly, it may be 
done in the same kettle, but as the soap begins 
to form, water should be added slowly with 
stirring so as not to produce a large “water ball.” 
The latter is the bane of the soap maker. When 
lumps form, much vigorous boiling is required 
to dissolve them and make the finished liquid 
soap. 

Of the requirements necessary to the produc- 
tion of liquid soap, a good supply of water of 
zero hardness is most important. Water con- 
taining calcium, magnesium, iron, alum, or such 
hardness-forming substances will produce tur- 
bidity due to the formation of insoluble metallic 
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Can you supply 


Bulk or Private Brand 


SOAPS — SOAP BASE — DISINFECTANTS 
CLEANSERS — POLISHES — HOUSE- 
HOLD INSECTICIDES, ETC.? 


RE 


HERE is a real market among 

the readers of SOAP for all 
kinds of bulk and private label soaps, 
liquid soaps, disinfectants, deodor- 
ants, cleaning preparations, polishes, 
fly sprays, insecticides, etc. 


ANY companies are not in 

position te manufacture each 
and every product which goes to 
make up their complete line. Prod- 
ucts not manufactured are, quite nat- 
urally, bought in the trade. Then, 
there are other manufacturers look- 
ing to expand their lines without in- 
creasing their manufacturing facili- 
ties. Other firms in the sanitary 
products field are exclusively job- 


bers. Are you in a position to han- 
dle this kind of business in your 
specialties? 


F YOU do or can manufacture 

any of these products in a large 
way and desire to dispose of a por- 
tion of your output to be sold to 
other manufacturers and _ jobbers, 
to be marketed under private brand 
or for repacking, it will pay you to 
apprise the trade of this fact through 
the advertising pages of SOAP. 
Look through this issue and notice 
the number of bulk product adver- 


tisers. They use space in SOAP 
because it brings results. Ask any 
of them. 


RE 


Write to the Advertising Department of SOAP, 
136 Liberty St., New York, for further information. 
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Fatty Acid Recovery and Purification 


A Brief Discussion of Methods and Their Suitability 


NE of the outstanding technical develop- 
O ments in oil refining during recent years 

has undoubtedly been the removal 
of fatty acid from oils by distillation with 
steam under high vacuum. A number of proc- 
esses have been developed and patented for 
this purpose. The important German process, 
and the one which is perhaps _best known, 
was developed by Wecker and is covered in 
German patent No. 397,332. According to 
this process, oil is heated under reduced pressure 
to about 250 degrees C. This hot oil is atomized 
or blown into the apparatus in a fluid medium, 
which is as free as possible from air. Super- 
heated steam or saturated steam forms a carry- 
ing medium for the oil. The particles of water 
that are sprayed into the heated oil are subjected 
momentarily to violent expansion, with the re- 
sult that the oil acts as a vaporizer and super- 
heater for the steam that is formed from the 
finely distributed particles of liquid. The result 
of this explosive vaporization within~-the oil is 
momentary removal and distillation of the fatty 
acids. This particular process has found con- 
siderable practicable application. For it yields, 
in the first place, pure fatty acids which contain 
no neutral oil, or only very little. In the second 
place, the removal of acid from the crude oil 
takes place without any appreciable loss of 
glyceride. These are naturally highly important 
advantages for the oil refiner. 

An English process which is patented in Brit- 
ish Patent No. 342,316 is used by Lever Brothers 
and also employs saturated or superheated steam 
for driving out the fatty acids from crude oils. 
The English process is continuous, just like the 
German process, so that very little oil is sub- 
jected to high temperature in a unit of time, and 
hence there is no danger of overheating and the 
like. There is still another German process, 
known as the Heller process which is likewise 
continuous, and in which superheated steam is 
exclusively used for removing the acids. How- 
ever, in this particular process, esterification 
takes place during distillation, resulting in a 
combination of the glycerides with the light vola- 
tile fatty acids. 


Furthermore, the German company, Lurgi 
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Gesellschaft fuer Waermetechnik, has developed 
an important process for the same purpose. 
Here again, superheated steam is used under a 
high vacuum of 3 to 5 millimeters. The results 
in the greatest part of the fatty acids distilling 
over below 200 degrees C, and the remainder at a 
temperature which is only slightly higher than 
that. Steam from the boiler plant is used to 
heat the apparatus. On the other hand, it can 
also be heated by gas or oil. 

From the theoretical standpoint, it is possible 
by all these methods, to remove all of the free acid 
from the crude oil. Nevertheless, according to 
Dr. H. Schoenfeld in Die Seifen-, Oel- und 
Fettindustrie, 1932, pages 136 and 137, it is only 
very seldom that the distillation of the fatty acids 
is carried out to such an extent in practice. The 
reason for this is that too much fime is required 
for distilling the last traces of fatty acids. Fur- 
thermore, there is also another good reason, 
wherefore it is advantageous to leave a small 
part of the fatty acid behind in the oil. The 
steam distillation removes only the fatty acids 
from the oil and not the intrinsic impurities of 
the crude oil, such as the mucilaginous and res- 
inous substances, the coloring matters, etc. 
These substances are easiest and most advisably 
removed from the oil by the action of sodium 
hydroxide. The soaps, that are formed in de- 
acidifying the lyes, carry along mechanically a 
large portion of these impurities. Inasmuch as 
no simpler process of purification is known, it 
appears logical for this reason, not to push the 
de-acidification. by distillation to the point of 
complete neutrality of the oil, but to finish the 
neutralization of the oil with sodium hydroxide. 

What makes the distilled fatty acids so spe- 
cially valuable is not only their light and almost 
pure white color, but also the fact that they con- 
sist almost exclusively of free fatty acids and 
contain no appreciable proportions of glycerides. 
Both of these facts make the fatty acids particu- 
larly suitable for the manufacture of soaps, for 
they can be used for the production of white 
soaps and the saponification process can be car- 
ried out with the aid of soda. 

The fatty acids, that are obtained from soap 
stock by refining with lye are naturally not suit- 
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able, because of their dark color, for the manu- 
facture of white soaps. Furthermore, inasmuch 
as they contain considerable quantities of glycer- 
ides, they are likewise unsuited for saponification 
with soda. Furthermore, when glycerine com- 
manded a high price, it was profitable to subject 
these fatty acids and glyceride mixtures to split- 
ting. However, inasmuch as the price of glycer- 
in has markedly decreased during the past few 
years, the splitting of soap stock fatty acids, 
which naturally yielded much less glycerin than 
the neutral oil, was given up. However, (and 
this pertains to Germany, at any rate) the prac- 
tice of splitting soap stock fatty acids has been 
newly resumed. This has been, nevertheless, 
not so much for the purpose of recovering gly- 
cerin as for making better technical use of the 
soap stock by recovering light colored fatty 
acids from it. 


i ee color of the fatty acids which are dis- 

tilled from the soap stock is, however, not 
pure white from the very start of the distillation 
process. At first the fatty acids show a marked 
tendency to become dark. This is due to the fact 
that not only fatty acids, but also rather small 
quantities of other volatile impurities such as 
substances of aldehydic and ketonic character, 
decomposition products of the slimes, etc., pass 
over along with the fatty acids in the vacuum 
treatment of crude oils with steam. These sub- 
stances, which are partially easily oxidizable and 
which show a tendency towards resinification, are 
responsible for the darkening of the distilled fatty 
acids. However, means were soon found for 
counteracting this disturbance and for stabilizing 
the distilled fatty acids. It is, consequently, 
possible today to obtain by distillation, pure and 
light-colored fatty acids even from the darkest 
colored soap stock fetty acids. In order to re- 
move the substances that are responsible for the 
dark color of the fatty acids, the crude oils are 
subjected to a preliminary treatment. This con- 
sists essentially in separating the slimy sub- 
stances. Quite a large number of processes have 
been proposed for this purpose. 

The preliminary treatment consists in pre- 
cipitating the slimes, etc., by the action of weak 
solutions of electrolytes or even by the action of 
water alone (hydration), by absorption of the 
slimy substances by means of bleaching earths 
and activated carbons. In the latter case, the 
crude oil is simultaneously bleached. | 

A new process which has been patented in 
British patent No. 341390, has been developed by 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. It has been 


found, that the slimy, resinous and albuminous 
substances can be removed from the crude oils 
when they are emulsified with liquids with which 


they are not miscible and which have no chemical 
action on the oil. The emulsification is advisable, 
carried out in turbo-mixers or similar equip- 
ment. The impurities then separate with the 
added liquid and can be removed from the oil 
by settling, filtration, centrifuging, etc. Ex- 
amples of these liquids are water, aqueous solu- 
tions of electrolytes, formamid, glycerin, glacial 
acetic acid, etc. For example, 20 parts by weight 
of crude cotton-seed oil are agitated at 40 degrees 
C with two-tenths of a part by weight of 
formamid. The slimy substances precipitate 
after a short time, in such form that they can be 
removed by centrifuging. Then again 100 parts 
by weight of linseed oil are emulsified with two 
parts by weight of a one per cent cencentrated 
solution by sodium oleate.in water, or 1,000 parts 
by weight of peanut oil are mixed in the emulsify- 
ing equipment with 5 parts by weight of water or 
one part by weight ‘of activated carbon. After 
the impurities have settled, the oil is filtered. 
The fatty acids, which are distilled from oils 
treated in this manner, do not change in color at 
all. Hence, this problem may be considered as 
having been solved by this new process. 


thee question has often been discussed as to 

what kind of crude oils can be de-acidified by 
distillation with steam. The point here is what 
fatty acid content the crude oils must have in 
order for these acids to be recovered by this proc- 
ess in a practical and profitable manner. Opin- 
ions are very much diversified on this subject, 
but it is, at any rate, unquestionable that the 
greatest part of the crude oils, that are worked 
up into edible oils do not contain sufficient free 
fatty acids to warrant their removal by distilla- 
tion. Hence, the main source of the distilled 
fatty acids is crude oils of poorer quality, while 
on the other hand, the majority of the crude oils 
are today still neutralized in accordance with the 
old process in which lye is employed. The reason 
for this is that these crude oils contain only 
smaller amounts of free fatty acids. 

Soap stock fatty acids naturally command a 
considerably lower price than the distilled fatty 
acids. The bleaching of soap stock fatty acids 
is, as is well known, extraordinarily difficult if 
not actually impossible. It is, therefore, advis- 
able to convert the poor quality soap stock fatty 
acids by steam distillation. into pure, light- 
colored, fatty acids, inasmuch as this process is 
simpler and more economical the higher the con- 
tent of free fatty acids in the crude materials. 

Both the Wecker and Lurgi processes are 
carried out along these lines and particularly in 
small installations. The soap stock fatty acids 
are subjected to fat splitting before distillation. 
It is natural that the distillation of the product 
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that is thus obtained and that consists of ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of fatty acids, is more 
profitable than the distillation of the crude oils. 
The process is carried out in the following man- 
ner: The soap stock, just as it comes and with- 
out being previously decomposed by sulfuric acid, 
is split directly in steel autoclaves. Then it is 
decomposed with sulfuric acid and washed, and 
the crude fatty acids thus obtained are distilled. 
It is also possible to split the soap stock fatty 
acids in accordance with the contact process, and 
then the fatty acids are distilled. This method 
of utilizing soap stock for the purpose of recover- 
ing light colored pure fatty acids is also profit- 
able for small plants. There are refiners that 
work up thirty tons of soap stock a day in ac- 
cordance with this process. 


Fee re Serene 


Liquid Soap 
(From Page 63) 


soaps. These do not settle out readily, and will 
even present difficulty in filtration. 

The commercial water softeners using zeolite 
are much better than a makeshift arrangement 
which one may set up himself. Before drawing 
any water for use in making liquid soap, it should 
be tested for hardness and care must be taken 
that too much water is not withdrawn from the 
system lest hard water be drawn towards the 
end, when the zeolite should have been 
regenerated. Many makers go wrong in think- 
ing that they are getting soft water at all times 
because it comes from the softener. The manu- 
facturer of the water softener will guarantee a 
certain amount of soft water, but it should be 
carefully watched that the amount is not over- 
drawn before regenerating. 

After the liquid soap is produced, color—if any 
—and perfume should be added, preferably while 
the solution is still slightly warm, because the 
perfume dissolves better in tepid solution. The 
color should always be dissolved in water before 
adding to the soap. The writer has found by 
experience that a 1 per cent aqueous solution of 
the dye is quite satisfactory. As depth of color 
and odor are matters of personal taste, it is dif- 
ficult to give definite directions for coloring and 
scenting; it may be said, however, that perfume 
may be used from 2 cc. upwards per gallon of 
liquid soap. Care should be taken that the dye 
used will stand up in alkaline solution and that it 
should not fade too rapidly in sunlight. 

The longer the soap stands, the clearer it will 
become, for precipitation takes place over a long 
period. However, under production conditions it 
may be impracticable to store larger volume of 
liquid soap to await complete precipitation. In 


winter the soap can be easily chilled, but under 
summer conditions refrigeration may be neces- 
sary. The soap should be chilled to about 40° F. 
and filtered through asbestos. The gravity type 
of filters have been found satisfactory, though 
slow. Pressure types will give speedier filtration. 

Shampoos for the retail trade in America 
usually contain about 20 per cent total fat. They 
are made with or without the addition of color, 
the two predominant colors, being green and 
opalescent. These may be added either during 
the saponification or to the liquid soap. For some 
classes of trade pine tar is added and this should 
be incorporated in the base so as to produce a 
clear solution when dissolved. Cresylic acid is 
also added at times. 


Some makers add small amounts of ethyl] alco- 
hol to shampoo in order to make it more brilliant. 
This is unnecessary if the soap is made accord- 
ing to the ideas outlined above. 

Hard fats should be avoided in the manufac- 
ture of liquid soaps, because the stearine soaps 
tend to settle out on standing. 

In America, considerable coconut-potash soap 
is used in the dry cleaning trade, for wet wash- 
ing. When certain stains do not come out in the 
dry cleaning solvent, the garments are washed 
in a solution of coconut oil soap, using cold water. 
Other soaps would require warm or even hot 
water, which may cause shrinkage or running of 
certain dyes. This soap is also used in rug clean- 
ing for the same reasons. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to glance at the 
census reports of production of liquid soap in the 
United States. In 1921, 1014 million pounds 
were produced. In 1927, this production had 
increased to 25 million pounds. The latter figure 
would probably be higher if the total production 
of all the small establishments were known.” 


A German Viewpoint 


ROM Germany, comes something of a differ- 
ent opinion where a liquid soap, manufac- 
tured from coconut oil and castor oil, and which 
it is stated requires no filtering, is recommended. 
We are naturally inclined to question that such a 
soap requires no filtration, especially for storage 
and sale during cold weather. An extract of the 
article which appeared in Die Seifen, Oel und 
Fettindustrie, follows: ‘It has been said that the 
only kind of a liquid soap that will remain clear 
and that will not deposit soap, particularly when 
the weather becomes cold, is one that contains a 
considerable percentage of alcohol. However, 
it is not desirable to make the product according: 
to specifications which call for the use of alcohol. 
It is furthermore true that a small percentage of 
alkali in excess in the soap will keep the solution 
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MODERN EFFICIENT MIXERS FOR 
WET AND DRY SOAP PRODUCTS 














In everything there is a finest; In mixers, the UNIQUE have succeeded in gaining 
prominence through their great worth and high efficiency constantly given in all opera- 
tions in many plants, where the blended powders are subjected to the most severe 
analytical tests and where wet or dry, light or heavy, fluffy or dense materials must be 
intimately intermingled or associated. The scientific designs and exclusive features 
insure thorough and accurate mixing of all types of products in a minimum of time 


and with a minimum expenditure of power. 








Write for Bulletin No. 32-B. 


Thorough, intimate mixing of your 
materials plays an important part in 
the quality of your products, and the 
method you employ in mixing may 











VERTICAL Liquip MixER be the means of gaining or losing sot ere pore ngs A lenges: Mghe wonl 
for soap solutions, creams, orders for you. Why not investigate icals and other products. Many standard sizes for small 


the UNIQUE Line of Mixers? Write or large capacity. Special designs and fabrication for 


lotions, perfumes, emulsions, 
special purposes, 


chemicals, etc. Many sizes . 

with various types of mix- us today. 
ing elements for light or 
harsh action. 


ROBINSON MEG. CO., 20 ranre st, MUNCY, PA. 


Modern Soap Equipment—PLUS—A Helpful Engineering and Advisory Service. 


= CRUSHERS — GRINDERS — PULVERIZERS — SIFTERS — 
WE MANUFACTURE: { MIXERS — ELEVATORS — CONVEYORS — SPECIAL ITEMS 












































THIN CHIPS! 


This new Proctor Dryer produces Soap Chips 
of transparent thinness—exactly the kind now 
in popular demand for package laundry soap— 
also the chip that can be produced most efh- 
ciently in making cake toilet soap. 


New throughout—new chilling rolls—new 
dryer, this machine not only produces the most 
satisfactory soap chip, but it excels in high 
capacity, saving of floor space, reduced steam 
consumption, low cost of operation. Write. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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clear, but there are obvious reasons why such a 
practice is harmful. 

Various experiments have, however, shown 
that soaps, which are made from mixtures of 
castor oil and coconut oil, will remain clear in 
solution at low temperatures for a long time 
without there being any need of adding alcohol. 
The soap may for example be made from a mix- 
ture of five hundred parts by weight of Cochin- 
coconut oil, one hundred parts by weight of tech- 
nical castor oil, first pressing, 315 parts by 
weight of potash lye of 50 degrees Be. concentra- 
tion, five parts by weight of potash, forty-five 
parts by weight of turkey red oil, 60 per cent, 
and 150 parts by weight of water. After saponi- 
fication and “fitting,” the soap is diluted with 
distilled water to the desired concentration. 
Thus, for example the soap, which is obtained 
from the aforementioned proportions of fats and 
alkali, will have to be diluted to approximately 
4,800 parts by weight in order to give a com- 
mercial soap solution, containing thirteen per 
cent of fatty acids. About one per cent of an 
alkali-resistant perfume may be added. The soap 
does not have to filtered. It is allowed to stand 
for eight to ten days and then the clear liquor is 
drawn off from the tank. - 

The soap solution may be made from grained 
soap as well, as bought on the market. This is 
particularly desirable in the case of small plants 
which do not want to be bothered with setting 
up cooking equipment and the like. The grained 
soap should be a highly concentrated solid potash 
soap. This need simply be dissolved in warm 
water only, in order to give a liquid soap, ready 
for use, after settling. From about 2.2 pounds 
of the grained soap and nine pounds of water, 
there are obtained a soap solution of approxi- 
mately twelve to fourteen per cent concentration, 
which can be perfumed in any suitable manner. 
The concentration of the soap may be easily 
varied by the addition of more or less water. 
When glycerin is added as well, a product can be 
obtained, containing thirty per cent fatty acids. 
Such a soap is quite viscous. It is not advisable 
to make the soap in a viscous state by the ad- 
dition of such substances as potash, potassium 
chloride, sugar, gum tragacanth and the like, for 
all ingredients of this sort tend to impair the 
lathering quality of the soap. They also make 
the soap solution turbid and under certain condi- 
tions render the soap harmful to the skin. Die 
Seifen, Oel und Fettindustrie, 1932, page 159.” 


eee eee 


The plant of Synthetic Products Co., Cleveland, 
stearates, was destroyed by fire late in May, with 
damage estimated at $35,000. 


Effect of Conditions on Sulfonation 


The influence of sulfonation conditions, such 
as temperature, quantity of sulfuric acid used, 
and duration of the action on the reactions which 
take place during the process, was studied for the 
simple substances oleic acid and oleic alcohol. 
In the case of oleic acid the addition of the sul- 
furic acid to the double bond at room tempera- 
ture reaches a maximum within the first hours 
of the reaction. As the action of the acid on the 
oil is allowed to proceed longer, the content of 
organically combined sulfuric acid is decreased. 
This saponification, which leads to the formation 
of oxystearic acid, is greater, the more sulfuric 
acid is used. The oxystearic acid is esterified in 
greatest part. Likewise, high temperatures and 
prolonged action favor the formation of 
oxystearic acid. At zero degrees C, the addition 
of sulfuric acid is slower. This is practically 
the sole reaction at this temperature. Only very 
little oxystearic acid is formed even after twenty- 
four hours. The sulfonation goes farthest at low 
temperatures, because the saponification of the 
sulfuric acid ester takes place very slowly. 

Oleic alcohol is sulfonated both in the double 
bond as well as in the hydroxyl group. The 
sufonation is slower than that of oleic acid. The 
addition of sulfuric acid to the double bond is 
very little dependent on the temperature within 
the range zero to 40 degrees C. The esterifica- 
tion of the hydroxy] group, on the other hand, de- 
pends largely on the temperature. This process 
is very slow at low temperature and is markedly 
accelerated by rise of temperature. At higher 
temperature, particularly when forty per cent 
sulfuric acid is used, sulfuric acid is split off 
again from the molecule. ©. Riess. Coll. 1931, 
page 557. 

eee 

Whale oil production in the Antarctic for the 
season which ended late in March was only 750,- 
000 barrels, as against approximately four million 
barrels for the previous season. No definite 
agreement has been reached as yet among the 
different whaling companies with regard to next 
season’s plans. The present status of the oils and 
fats markets makes an early decision problemati- 
cal. The two Norwegian companies that brought 
suit against a large English soap maker to test 
the validity of a contract by the latter to take 
delivery of the abnormally large amount of whale 
oil produced during the 1930-31 season, have. lost 
their appeal in the higher English court. 

————— 

Imports of crude glycerir. into United States 
during March, 1932, totaled 614,526 lbs., worth 
$23,511. Imports of refined glycerin were 146,536 
Ibs., worth $9,185, during the same period. 
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O can be bought with confidence. Buckeye has an en- 
viable record of over half a century in manufacturing ; 
Tp) and along with experience goes our ability to design 
modern improvements where needed. Write us for 
information on Presses, Hydraulic Pumps, Crushing 
© Rolls, Change Valves, Ac- 
cumulators. 
Li. 
Buckeye Mechanical 
O me Cooker 
[ee An automatic cooker, dis- 
° hy charging the meats at regu- 
ue lar, timed intervals from 
| one compartment to the 
Lid 1 next. This insures proper 
r cooking at each stage. 
< BUCKEYE IRON & 
| BRASS WORKS 
LU | 380 E. Third St. 
—_— | Dayton, Ohio 
| 
_ | Makers of Complete Press 
os Room Equipment 
Te) | 
. ee 
“BPJELIABLE”. . significantly 
A | IS wording the final judg Bound Volumes of 
OQ ment of Soapmakers. . a 
< warrant of the Clarity and ee 99 
generally Uniform ele- SOA i 
oc ments, upon which our 
() claim for recognition is 
based. Specify “Standard” A few complete bound volumes of SOAP 
* with the utmost assurance. are available at ten dollars per copy. 
If you are interested it will be advisable 
Q § | d [ to order promptly. 
= Th d Volume Three, Sept., 1927, through Aug., 1928—2 sets 
< § it Volume Four, Sept., 1928, through Aug., 1929—1 set 
| Ca Ww) Onn anil Volume Five, Sept., 1929, through Aug., 1930—1 set 
2 Volume Six, Sept., 1930-Dec., 1930—2 sets...... ($5.00) 
al CINCINNATI OHIO Volume Seven., Jan., 1931, through Dec., 1931—2 sets 
OFFICE 
4 j 4 
“as A Oe. MACNAIR-DORLAND 
Cincinnati,O. Lockport, N.Y getter Servic, 
oe) Marseilles, Ill. Jersey City, N.J. COMPANY, INC. 
136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 
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A new detergent is made from a vegetable seed 
meal base, containing cellulose and protein. This 
base is treated with acetin. Protein is added and 
the mixture is treated with a small proportion of 
alkali in order to convert the protein matter into 
amino fatty acids. Starch is then added to this 
mass. There is finally added a saponified product 
made by the action of sodium carbonate, sodium 
bicarbonate and sodium phosphate on saponi- 
fiable fats. The mixture is then thoroughly mixed 
and allowed to harden. Louis T. Bussler. Can- 
adian Patent No. 318,484. 

neal ecceaearaes 

The rancidity of fats and oils is determined by 
a new method which consists in dissolving the 
fat or oil in carbon tetrachloride, adding acetic 
acid and potassium iodide and titrating the 
iodine liberated with sodiym thiosulfate solution, 
or adding excess of sodium thiosulfate solution 
and titrating back with potassium bi-iodate. The 
number of cubic centimeters of hundredth nor- 
mal sodium thiosulfate used is called the degree 
of rancidity and the milligrams of iodine the ran- 
cidity number. It was found that surface layers 
of the oil or fat in storage became rancid more 
quickly than inside layers. It therefore follows 
that storage should be made with surfaces as 
small as possible. Lajos Szahlender, Magyar 
Gyogyszeresztud Tarsasag Ertesitoje, volume 8, 
58 to 69, through Chemical Abstracts, volume 26, 
page 1814. 

a eee 


Non-efflorescent, floating soaps are made from 
freshly prepared curd soap which is melted down 
with or without the addition of a small quantity 
of water. The mass is then boiled or the tem- 
perature is raised at least to such a point that 
small bubbles of steam are formed and distribute 
themselves uniformly through the mass. The 
soap is then cooled in the usual manner. W. Ott- 
mann. German Patent No. 407,257. 

alneiiiiiaaeitins 

Powdered soap is made by atomization of curd 
soap. The latter is mixed with a solid, salting- 
out electrolyte. Heating is effected by the direct 
introduction of steam, or by direct contact with 
a fire, or by means of a steam jacket in which 
cases a concentrated solution of the electrolyte is 
added. The atomization or comminution of the 
soap is carried out only after the desired tem- 
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perature has been reached, and after removal of 
the spent lye. Dr. Adolf Welter. German Patent 
No. 516,903. 

——— 


Small additions of rosin to the soap base are 
claimed to have a pronounced protective action in 
preventing the soap from becoming rancid. The 
quality of the soap is also improved. It was 
observed that when free fatty acids were added 
to a rosin-fat grained soap, and the entire mass 
boiled for one hour, the free fatty acids at the 
end of this period were for the most part rosin 
acids. The addition of only two to three per cent 
of rosin soap prevents rancidity of the soap 
which is due to the presence of free fat. The 
addition of three per cent of rosin soap to soaps, 
which contain drying oils, has no bad effect on 
them at all. C. Bergell. Zeitschfirt fuer Oel und 
Felt Industrie, volume 25, pages 233-4. 

pees!) net 

A compound, made from methylhexalin and 
potassium oleate, is used for the manufacture of 
cheap transparent soaps. The soap is first made 
from equal parts of tallow and coconut oil, and 
the final mixture contains fifty to one hundred 
parts of the aforementioned compound. When 
first made, the soap is soft, but it hardens in 
storage. H. Kasarnowski. Seifensieder Zeitung, 
volume 25, pages 365-6. 

()———_ 





A new detergent, particularly suitable for tex- 
tile purposes, contains two hundred parts of . 
sodium butylnaphthalenesulfonate, fifty parts of 
dipentine and 180 parts of calcined sodium car- 
bonate. United States Patent No. 1,843,316. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 

pete!) eee 

Tallowy odors and flavors are caused by oxida- 
tion of edible oils and fats. Various aldehydes 
are claimed to be responsible. A new test has 
been developed for detecting the presence of these 
aldehydes. Experiments were carried out to de- 
termine the best composition of the new reagent 
and the method of procedure which gives the 
best results. A rosanilin reagent is used which 
is twenty times as sensitive as the Kreis test or 
the Schiff reagent. It is specific for fatty glycer- 
ide aldehydes. In making the test, the fat or oil 
is dissolved in petroleum ether and the solution 
mixed with the rosanilin reagent and the color 
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PIPE COILS and BENDS 
CONTINUOUS WELDED COILS 


of any metal, size or design 
for SOAP MAKING and 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


OUR FIFTY-TWO YEARS 


experience, together with our modern 
equipment, guarantees service and su- 
perior workmanship. 


PHILADELPHIA PIPE BENDING CO. 


4100 N. 5th St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Announcing .... 


CUT DAYS 
TO HOURS 


IN COOLING 
YOUR CREAMS 


and do it in the same unit in which you heat and mix them. 
Quick cooling is accomplished in Dopp Seamless Kettles because, 
due to their design, they can be equipped with agitators which 
positively scrape the cooling surface. “If I hadn't seen it, I 
wouldn’t have believed it’ was the comment made by a well- 
known manufacturer after he had seen a batch of his cream made 
in the Dopp Experimental Department in two hours, 


Seeing is believing. Bring your materials to Buffalo and let us 
show you how much time you can save. 


OWERS MANUFACTURING.CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOPP EQUIPMENT 
FOR HEATING, COOLING AND MIXING 


1296 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston Toronto 






New York 














. eee Anew service to 


the soap, oil, fat, disinfectant, 
insecticide and allied industries.... 


Teehnieal literature searches 
Translations in all languages 
Photostat service 

Trade mark searches 


Conducted by experienced and capable chemical engineers 


For further details write to 


SOAP RESEARCH SERVICE 


136 LIBERTY ST. 


NEW YORK 
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measured. Tests were made on a large number 
of oils, including coconut, palm, whale, butter 
oil, corn, suet, etc. Arbitrary specific color units 
are used to express the results of the new test 
and these units are called fat aldehyde values. 
H. Schibsted. Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, Analytical Edition, 1932, pages 204-208. 
ae! | nee 


A mixture of coconut oil, palm kernel oil, etc., 
with not more than 35 per cent of other fats— 
or the oils used alone—is employed for the manu- 
facture of a soft soap by saponification with 
caustic potash which does not contain more than 
2.4 per cent of ingredients possessing salting-out 
properties, such as chlorides, etc. The quantity 
of water added is proportioned in such a manner 
that a yield of 200 to 300 per cent is obtained in 
the transparent product. K. Henschel. British 
Patent No. 346,389. 

———— 

Fuller’s earth is successfully used for the re- 
moval of the greenish color in tallow. Ten to 
fifteen per cent of the fuller’s earth is employed, 
the tallow being treated with it for one hour at 
a temperature of 130 to 140 degrees C. After 
digestion of the tallow, the latter is filtered off 
from the fuller’s earth. It has been found that 
this method is cheaper than bleaching with air or 
oxidizing agents and more rapid than bleaching 
with chlorine. F. E. Chapman. Chemical E'ngi- 
neering and Mining Review, volume 23, page 335. 
; as 

An opening is left in the cake of transparent 
soap for inserting advertising paper or card, this 
being done before the soap is finally shaped. The 
result is that the advertising card is firmly fixed 
to the soap cake. A machine is described for 
slitting soap cakes. Iolas and Weil. French 
Patent No. 567,766. 

apeniiiilinaiaas 

Highly sulfonated oils are bleached by the ac- 
tion of ozone or ozonized air. Thus for example 
one hundred kilograms of a sulphonated castor 
oil, in which 91 per cent of the fatty acids have 
been sulphonated, are treated with ozonized oxy- 
gen containing five to seven per cent of ozone, 
until the desired bleaching effect has been at- 
tained. This takes approximately a half hour 
to several hours, depending on the intensity of 
the original color and also on the rapidity with 
which the ozone is pased through the oil. 
H. Th. Boehme A. G., Chemnitz, Germany. Ger- 
man Patent No. 541,090 

ae 

Exports of caustic soda from United States 
during March, 1932, totaled 9,202,955 lbs., worth 
$208,307. The largest buyer was Japan with pur- 
chases totaling 3,096,100 lbs., at $51,062. 





Thiosulfate in Liquid Soaps 


When glycerin, alcohol, sugar and _ potash 
solutions are used in the preparation of liquid 
soaps, these substances being added to the potash 
soap, the cost of manufacture is considerably in- 
creased and furthermore, the product obtained 
is not always suitable or convenient for use in 
soap dispensers. The same purpose for which 
these ingredients are added, namely to prevent 
the jelling of the soap, is accomplished in a much 
more economical and effective manner by the 
addition of ammonium thiosulfate to the potash 
soap. This chemical may be added either dry or 
in solution, or it may be formed right in the soap 
by the addition of suitable reacting chemicals 
thereto. The soaps obtained do not gelatinize, 
are clear, very fluid, lather well and are cheap. 
An example of making such a product consists in 
starting with five hundred parts by weight of 
coconut oil and sixty-five parts _by weight of 
caustic alkali of 38 degrees Be. After saponi- 
fication is complete, a warm solution of 250 parts 
by weight of ammonium thiosulfate in 1,750 
parts by weight of water are stirred into the 
soap. The mass is then cooled and filtered to re- 
move impurities. When the ammonium thiosul- 
fate is to be made right in the soap mass, sodium 
sulphite and ammonium carbonate are added 
thereto. Henkel & Co. G.m.b.H., Duesseldorf, 
Germany. German Patent No. 500,627. 


Se ee 


‘Modern Soap and Detergent Industry” 


When the first edition of this book was 
brought out, the author, Geoffrey Martin, called 
attention to the fact that there was no composite 
work on the manufacture of soaps and deter- 
gents in existence at the time. There was then 
a definite need for such a treatise. Since then, 
this splendid book has amply shown its worth, 
as it has been accepted as the standard work on 
the subject in English-speaking countries. Now 
a second and enlarged edition has appeared in 
which the most important recent developments in 
soap-making are included. The new edition cov- 
ers two volumes, volume I on the theory and 
practice of soap making, and volume II on the 
manufacture of special soaps and detergent com- 
positions. The work is well known to all who 
are interested in soaps and detergents. It con- 
tains a great mass of information in readily con- 
sultable form. It is a work based on actual 
practical experience and hence is of the great- 
est value to the practical soap maker. Pub- 
lished by Crosby Lockwood & Son, London. 
American representatives D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York. 
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PROCESS ASSURES YOU 


that each “high - pressure - 
stamped” deodorant block 
will test its way to favor with 


your trade. Let FULD 
BROS. pure paradichloroben- 






y zene blocks build your repu- 
tation for uniformly long- 
lived deodorants, scented to 

please and neatly packaged 


under 


Your Own 
Label 


“Surf” Odor, 


The new exclusive sensation in per- 
fuming now offers that fresh briny 
scent in alcohol and kerosene sprays as 

well as blocks and crystals. 


ALPINE CHEMICAL 
FULD BROS, ~cwm— 


2308-10 Frederick Ave... BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Standardization is the keystone of dependability. 
For a seller merely to claim standardization is not 


sufficient. 


All claims of strength are only academic. What 
you need is knowledge of the killing power of your 
finished product. 


We maintain test facilities for our customers 
whereby they may check up on themselves or check 


up on us whenever they wish. 


This makes for a maximum of protection for you 
and fully justifies a maximum of confidence in us. 


JOHN POWELL &C 


SPECIALISTS IN | PI 





114 E. 32nd Street 
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POWCO.BRAND High Test Insect Powder and 
concentrated Pyrethrum Extracts, for years, have 


demonstrated outstanding dependability. 


Years ago the standard for POWCO BRAND Pyre- 
thrum products was established at the highest killing 


power feasible commercially. 


“POWCO BRAND” eliminates guesswork and 
places your buying of Pyrethrum products on a basis 


of fact—not theory or assumption. 


This means true buying economy for you. 


(COMPANY, Ine. 





New York, N. Y. 
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that say “YOUR Spray!” 


T THE consumer . . the Package represents the only 
standard of comparison . . the only index to Quality 


..in judging what to buy .. the first time! 


Pride in product value shows in the manner of Packaging. 
Good judgment dictates fine, sales-inducing CANS .. our 


output to alert producers in the trade. 


YOUR product is here assured Packaging ideas and ideals 
that convince the prospective buyer by fine display from 


the window, shelf and counter. 


Whether large, small, staple or serial sizes—lithographed 





or plain—CANS for YOUR product are HERE! 





METAK PACKAGE 


Co RPORATION 
11O IE. 42 xp SI., NEW YORK CITY 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
SALES OFFICES AND PLANTS @© NEW YORK CITY © BALTIMORE @ BROOKLYN @ CHICAGO 
THE FISCHER CAN COMPANY DIVISION @ HAMILTON @ OHIO 
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UR line of perfume odors for fly and 
theatre sprays, para blocks, household in- 


A Few 


tested. By designating a perfume as a spray odor, Suggestions 


we are certifying that it has beentested and proven 





successful both as to covering power and odor 


value. Try us out. Send a sample of your 


product—unperfumed—expressing a preference 


as to perfume if desired. 


perfumes—a new 


series of perfume compositions, treated by a 


special process rendering them completely solu- 


ble in water without the use of alcohol. Simply 


dilute them in distilled water. They will not 


cloud or separate. 


All types $9.75 per pound —, 


UNGERER & CO. 


13-15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 
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are known and used throughout the world because of their quality, dependability 
and efficiency. They are supplied only in concentrated form, dilute readily with 
water to form rich, milky emulsions, which do not separate on standing, and have 
a good clean odor of tar. Each batch is tested for germicidal strength. 

also known as Liquor Cresolis Compositus, U. S. P., is made in exact accordance 
with the specifications of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Phenol coefficient 2% to 3. 
Dilutes with water to form clear, amber-colored solutions. Largely used by the 
medical profession, hospitals and veterinarians. 


is similar in composition, appearance and odor to Cresol Compound, U. S. P., 
but prepared from refined cresylic acid as a base. Approximately twice as 
strong as the U. S. P. product, and very effective in preventing the spread of ani- 
mal diseases. Approved by U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


A coal-tar product employed for killing mosquito larvae. Effective in dilutions 
of 20,000 to 40,000 to one. Superior to petroleum oil, as it is not affected by rain- 
fall or wind and does not involve fire hazard. 


of the pyrethrum type, pleasantly scented. Quickly kills practically every type of 
crawling, flying and hopping insect. Light lemon color. Especially effective 
when used in the form of a spray. 


4 


A fragrant pine product, made from pure steam-distilled pine oil according to 
the formula of the Hygienic Laboratory of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Mixes freely with water to form good white emulsions with pleasant pine odor. 
Free from mineral oil or other adulteration. 


BAIRD & McGUIRE, INC. 


Holbrook, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York City and New Jersey Representatives: 


5) Eastern States Supply Company, 136 Liberty St., New York City 
Telephone WOrth 2—3143. 
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DISINFECTANTS 


COAL TAR DISINFECTANT 
(Coefficients 2-20) 


TAR ACID OILS 


CRESOL COMPOUNDS 
(Liquor Cresolis Compositus U.S.P. 
Cresol Compound Technical) 


ANIMAL DIPS 
CATTLE SPRAYS 
CRESOL U.S. P. 
CRESYLIC ACID 


LIGHT OIL DISTILLATES 
(Benzol, Toluol, Xylol, Solvent Naphtha) 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
(Ammonium Sulphate 
Flotation Sulphurs) 


NAPHTHALENE 


(Crude and Refined... All Kinds 
..- Moth Balls... Flakes) 


JUNE, 1932 


These products can be 

bought by the can or car- 

load . . . put up as your 

own brand ... or shipped 
in bulk. 


HOPPERS PRODUCES CO. 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO, 274 Brannan tre 


PROVIDENCI 
BIRMINGHAM 
THE WHITE FAR COMPANY OF N. J. INC. 
KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
Subsidiaries of The Koppers Company 
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KEROFLOR’S 
cost to YOu. 


Not a mere odor—but a genuine 
flower bouquet—KEROFLOR is 
guaranteed to perfume a gallon of Fly 


spray for approximately 2 cents. 


This product, a result of years of exhaustive research, has 
been proven—by actual test—to perform most efficiently at 
a minimum cost. 


Sample sent on request 


FELTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Factory—599 JOHNSON AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl., Office—1200 NORTH ASHLAND AVE. 
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Steam-distilled Pine 


Turpentine 
Wood Rosin 
Alpha Terpineol 


Abalyn 
(Methyl Abietate) 


Nitrocellulose 


Chemical Cotton 


Oil 


Steam-distilled Wood 


Commercial Abietic Acid 














FOR CLEANING THE DIRTIEST SURFACES 


Powdered scrubbing soaps, containing Yarmor Steam- 
distilled Pine Oil, readily clean garage floors and other 
surfaces where oil, grease, and dirt accumulate. 


Yarmor imparts desirable properties to scrubbing 
soaps, in which it is an ingredient, because Yarmor not 
only is a solvent and detergent—it is also a disinfec- 
tant and deodorant. 


Powdered scrubbing soaps containing Yarmor are in 
demand wherever tough cleaning jobs are to be done 
in a hurry. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
961 Market Street. ...Wéilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices...Chicago...New York...St. Louis...Salt Lake City...San Francisco 


Hercules Powder Company, 961 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Please send a sample of Yarmor Steam-distilled Pine Oil (] 


Please send information regarding Yarmor Steam-distilled Pine Oil 
for powdered scrubbing soaps. [] 
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TO COLOR AND PERFUME 
AT THE SAME TIME 


Makers of Paradichlorobenzene blocks and 


bath salts like the way these Paratints 


penetrate uniformly—settle the color 





question—cover unpleasant odors—and 





appeal to the sense of smell. 





GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA 


INC. 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CAMERA TELLS TRUE STORY 


These Photographs Show How Our Exclusive 

Laboratory in Japan Selects the Best Pyrethrum 

Flowers by Assaying Before Shipping to Our 
Pyrocide No. 20 Plant 





|. UNLDADED 2. STORED 3. SAMPLED 





Straw sacks of pyrethrum flowers, just in from the fields Sachs piled high up to the ceiling in “Go-down,” or storage Representative. of our exclusive laboratory taking samples 
of Japan, being unloaded at the freight station in Kobe. room, immediately after their arrival by rail, of lots offered. 


SB. FESTED 6. SACKED 














Sample undergoes final colorimeter test by Mr. .trgall, 
director of Hill Laboratory. Flowers must show at least 90% 
pyrethrin content to meet standards of Pyrovide No. 20. 


7. BALED 8. ALL SET 3. U.S. BOUND 


The same chemist in our exclusive laboratory is making 
a Soxhlet" extraction from one of the samples. 


O. k.—this batch passed the test. So the flowers are packed 
in special sachs, known as “amperas,” to be baled.. 






Hydraulic press squeeses four amperas together to form @ Here's the finished bale— packed, marked and numbered. Off to the ship! This wagon of pyrethrum flowers will soon 
bale. Flowers ore reody for their long sea voyage tw the U. S. Thousands of bales like this were shipped last year to the be converted into Pyrocide No. 20, the only truly stand- 
i McLaughlin Gormley King Co. ardized pyrethrum extract on the market today. 





Ne 
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ABOUT PYROCIDE NO. 20! 


HIGH KILLING POWER 
NEVER VARIES... . 


not even now when year-old pyrethrum 
flowers have lost 30% pyrethrin content 





IGHT NOW the 1931 crop of pyrethrum is 
almost a year old. The flowers having lost 
about 30% of their original pyrethrins, are running 
low around .65%. This means that an extract 
containing 20 lbs. of flowers per gallon has only 
about 1.50 grams pyrethrins per 100 cc. 

No matter how low in pyrethrin content average 
flowers may be running, flowers selected for Pyro- 
cide No. 20 must have at least .90% pyrethrins to 
pass the rigid tests of our exclusive laboratory in 
Japan. These flowers are assayed finally just before 
percolation, as a double check to make sure that 
Pyrocide No. 20 is standardized at 2.15 grams per 
100 cc.—even if it takes 30 lbs. to the gallon. 


Apparently several manufacturers of concen- 
trate are taking for granted that pyrethrum 








These two typical reports from our Japan . : 
laboratory speak for pag ado ese flowers are constant in pyrethrin content. How 
h ) have at least . pyre- : : 
Prine. we refuse to use them for Pyrocide do we know?— because we have just given the Peet 
; L ; 
No. 20. Rejected flowers undoubtedly appear Grady Sindee every einai of eens ict ett 





on the market as “‘fair average quality.” 
extract we could obtain. Not one showed more 


than 43% kill when diluted according to directions. 
Yet, Pyrocide No. 20 gave the usual standardized 
kill of 66% or more, when diluted with the same 
oil, under the same conditions! 

Now is the time to test your extract by the Peet 
Grady method. There are many laboratories not 
associated with any insecticide manufacturer 
that run this test for a reasonable charge. 

Don’t be fooled by imitations. Insist on true 
standardization. Watch the color. When diluted, 
Pyrocide No. 20 makes a yellow insecticide which 
is characteristic of direct extraction of the flowers. 

_Pyrocide is shipped in drums of 5, 10, 15, 30 and 
53 gallons. Warehouses in New York, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis and many foreign cities. We can also 
supply you pyrethrum flowers with known pyre- 
thrin content in whole, ground or powdered form. 











Write today, McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO., 1715. Fifth St. S.E., Minneapolis 
Pyrethrum Specialists Since 1901 


PY ROCIDE No.20O 


STANDARDIZED EXTRACT OF PYRETHRUM FLOWERS 
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van Ameringen- 














Perfumes for Insecticides 


For insecticides made with pyrethrum and kerosene, we 
suggest using one to six drams of any of the following oils in 
one gallon of finished spray. 


Orange Blossom No. 96 
Orange Flower No. 11 
Orange Flower No. 12 
Cedar No. 11 

Cedar No. 12 

Jasmin No. 11 

Jasmin No. 12 
Lavender No. 135 

New Mown Hay No. 11 
New Mown Hay No. 12 
New Mown Hay No. 13 
Oriental 

Narcissus 

Violet No. 11 

Violet No. 12 

Mint No. 11 

Mint No. 12 
Honeysuckle No. 11 
Honeysuckle No. 12 
Rose No. 11 


$4.00 lb. 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.00 
3-75 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
2.25 
3.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.00 
3.25 
3.00 
2.25 


Rose No. 12 

Lilac No. 1 

Lilac No. 2 

Lilac No. 3 

Lilac No. 4 

Lilacine No. 11 
Vanilla Bouquet for Spray 
Bouquet No. 118 
Bouquet No. 11 
Bouquet No, 12 
Spray Odor No. 195 
Spray Odor No. 353 
Spray Odor No. 457 
Spray Odor No. 276 
Spray Odor No. 259 
Spray Odor No. 11 
Spray Odor No. 12 
Spray Odor D. No. 5 
Spray Odor No. 23 
Tuberose 


$2.00 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 
1.10 
1.10 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
2.00 
4.80 
4.50 
3-75 
3.00 
2.00 
5.50 
5.00 
5-25 
4.50 
4.25 


van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. 
Aromatic Essentials 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
619 Clark Avenue, St. Louis 
42 Wellington Street, E., Toronto 


Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 


— 
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Haebler, Inc. 














— 





Perfumes for Disinfectant Blocks 


Special solutions to be used from 1 to 2 pounds to 100 
pounds of disinfectant crystals. They can be used with ezther 
paradichlorbenzene, or naphthaline, or a combination of 
the two. Any of the following colors may be used with any 
of the odors listed below. 


Colors Odors 
Amber Bouquet—many bouquets to choose 
Blue from, state type wanted. 
Chypre green Cedar Orange 
Light green Hay Oriental 
Rose Jasmin Peppermint 
Violet Lilac Pine 
Yellow Lily Rose 

Narcissus Violet 


Grade A—any of the above odors with or without color 


$2.50 Ib. 


Grade B—any of the above odors with or without color 


$1.75 Ib. 


van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. 
Aromatic Essentials 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
619 Clark Avenue, St. Louis 
42 Wellington Street, E., Toronto 


Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Certified 
Disinfectants 


are tested and certified to by independent analysts, insuring to 
the buyer a guarantee of quality and strength. A copy of the 
bacteriological certificate will be furnished whenever requested. 


The name BAIRD’S on a container of disinfectant means not 
only that it ie a certified product, but one which represents over 
a quarter of a century of manufacturing experience and technical 
skill . . . insuring uniformity of composition . . . unformity 
of quality . . . uniformity of result. BAIRD’S Certified Dis- 
infectants dilute readily with water te form rich, milky emulsions. 





Whether your disinfectant requirements are large or small, or 
whether the coefficient is two or twenty or any intermediate 
strength, let us figure with you. Samples will be submitted for 
your inspection, and we will be glad to give you the benefit of 
our many years of experience as specialists in this line. 


i, ‘ Yd . r ps sar 
Zeerer AIP Ti ¢ ¢ ‘eRe 78 


Cresylic Acid Animal Dips Household Insecticides 


BAIRD & MCGUIRE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


HOLBROOK, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





New York Representatives 


THE EASTERN STATES SUPPLY COMPANY 
136 Liberty Street Phone: WOrth 2—3143 








Warehouse stocks at convenuent points throughout the country. 
; J 
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INSECTICIDE 


DISINFECTANT 
SECTION 


A Department of SOAP 


SOAP is official publication of The Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers Association. 
Harry W. Cole, Holbrook, Mass., Secretary. , 
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Insecticide and Disinfectant 


Mid-year Meeting Held in Chicago 


Te Eighteenth Annual Mid-Year Meeting of “Fourteen major depressions have marked the financial 


the National Insecticide & Disinfectant history of the United States. Each was attributed to 
novel causes. Permanent disaster and complete break- 


Manufacturers Association closed May 24, down of civilization were said to impend. But thirteen 
after a two day session at the Edgewater Beach times depressions were followed by periods of unexampled 
Hotel, Chicago, with a registration of 160 repre- prosperity. The thirteen depressions have averaged some- 

: thing under three years. Some of us, even in the insecti- 
sentatives of member and guest firms. The regu- cide and disinfectant business, have the temerity to believe 
lar meeting was preceded by a golf tournament that ‘it won’t be long now.’ 
and meeting of the Board of Governors on Sun- “Through economic or industrial planning, business 

: today seeks to reduce the severity of business fluctuation. 
day, May 22. Important matters discussed and And every plan for control of the extent of the ups and 
decisions reached by the Association included a downs of business has assumed the trade association as a 
change in the name of the organization by pre- necessary unit in the program of control. According to 
fixing to the old name the word “National,” a the Trade Association Department of the Chamber of Com- 
3 : ees merce of the United States a strong representative trade 
change in the method of selecting a nominating association in each branch of industry is essential to 
committee, and the nomination of officers at an- industrial planning; and without adequate statistics there 
nual meetings hereafter, and a change in the can be no industrial planning. Statistics do not take the 
i“ ‘ ‘ place of business judgment. Sales estimates do not pro- 
basis for membership and selection of the Board duce sales. Facts are not accomplishments. But profits 
of Governors. Insecticide marketing abuses, the in business today more and more depend upon the control 
quality and price conflict in insecticide sales, and use of detailed essential facts. A recent survey dis- 
: iy ae closes that no statistical activities are carried on by 30 
changes in the Association standard for liquid per cent. of the associations in the field of manufacture or 
insecticides, disinfectant testing, labelling and by 50 per cent. of those in the field of distribution. 
new proposed legislation, disinfectant and in- “Let us give heed to the suggestions for accumulating 
ae rae je ; more facts in connection with our business as they are 
secticide sales and advertising methods, antiseptic brought out in the program that lies before us. Football 
and germicide nomenclature were among the sub- games this fall will be played according to the new rules, 
; : 1932 edition. Open competition on the golf links will be 
jente Ginounand, conducted with a new ball, 1932 size and weight. Some 
Following the formal opening of the meeting drastic changes have occurred in the rules of business that 


by President Evans E. A. Stone, Vice-President existed in 1929. We shall do well to try to discover and 
familiarize ourselves with some of these changed rules as 


Peter Dougan took the chair, and Mr. Stone read we may find them in 1982-33. 
his report: “In a recent address Mr. Frederick M. Feiker, Director 
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The officers of the National Insecticide & Disin- 
fectant Manufacturers Association photographed 
at the Chicago meeting, May 23 and 24. Left to 
right: Peter eieeay 1st vice-president, Merck & 
Co.; Harry W. Cole, secretary, Baird & McGuire, 


of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, quotes 
a friend who characterized the present era of business 
management. He called it the ‘era of the passing of the 
stuffed shirt.’ Men who have been built by their busi- 
nesses: in the last ten years are being called upon to 
demonstrate whether they can build their businesses. 
‘In every industry,’ continues Mr. Feiker, ‘the firms 
which have been called No. 1 are striving to hold that 
position against firms that have been called No. 3 or 
No. 4. During the next two years there will emerge 
from our present business situation a new group of 
business leaders, tried in the fire of the realities of the 
present.’ 

“Mr. W. J. Donald, Vice-president and Managing direc- 
tor of the American Management Association, writes in 
an article in Forbes magazine: 1. That technological 
developments will create stiffer competition between com- 
panies and between whole industries than we have ever 
before experienced. 2. That, except for short term cor- 
rective movements, the trend of the general price level 
will be gently downward for ten, fifteen, or twenty years. 
3. That, in order to do business profitably, aH industries 
will have to find new lower levels of costs—costs of pro- 
duction and of marketing, and costs of financing and 
administration. 4. That, except in those lines of busi- 
ness in which the merger movement has about run its 
course, we may expect to see a vigorous renewal of 
consolidations and consequently an increasingly larger 
scale of corporate organization. Most trade association 
activities, he continues, will have their value greatly in- 
creased ‘if their significance is given a positive cost 
reduction direction rather than a negative and futile in- 
direct price maintenance objective. 

“This plan finds expression in the program of the New 
York Trade Association executives for the year 1932, a 
program built on the assumption that the job of the trade 
association is cost reduction rather than price mainte- 
nance. From its program I excerpt the following: 
1. Reducing marketing cost through sales cost accounting 


. See 


Inc.; Evans E. A. Stone, president, William Peter- 
man, Inc.; John Powell, treasurer, John Powell 
& Co.; Samuel H. Bell, Qnd vice-president, 
Koppers Products Co. 


that will give information regarding sales cost by lines, 
by territories, by dealers, by salesmen, and by processes 
of marketing such as advertising, personal selling, effec- 
tive pricing policy. 2. Reducing marketing costs through 
sales training courses, cooperative market research, limi- 
tation of dealer advertising allowances, elimination of 
sales wastes due to trade abuses. 3. Reducing manufac- 
turing costs through such activities as simplification, 
standardization of materials, standardization of products, 
standardization of methods, standardization of designs, 
improved equipment, and technological research. 

“Dr. Stewart C. McLeod, Secretary of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, says in the New York 
Times, ‘Coming down to basic facts there are only five 
primary functional divisions in business, namely, pur- 
chasing, manufacturing, selling, financing, and in some 
cases engineering. Since the close of the war, however, 
these functions have been buried in a maze of new services 
and administrative divisions which have grown up with- 
out any definite plan and which have in many cases 
obscured the simple processes of industry. The result is 
that many organizations developed haphazardly, new de- 
partments were created without much reference to those 
already in existence. Clear cut lines of authority and 
responsibility were lacking and a great deal of overlap- 
ping ensued.’ 

“He cites a number of examples of the uncoordinated 
growth of management personnel during prosperous times 
and concludes, ‘The realization of this situation is one of 
the most valuable lessons which we have gathered from 
the depression. The depression added the necessary pres- 
sure to force a reorganization of duties and personnel, 
the need for which had been recognized long before.’ 
Remember the farmer who was being solicited by a 
magazine salesman, who assured him that the publication 
would teach him how to farm better and more profitably. 
‘Hell,’ the farmer replied, ‘I don’t farm half as good as 
I know now.’ 

“In the course of a discussion of a recent meeting 
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of the Taylor Society, Mr. Alden C. Brett, comptroller of 
the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, gave 
the following as the first principles of administrative 
control: 1. You must know the facts concerning cur- 
rent operations, reports, balance sheets, profit and loss 
statements, ratio statements, statements of cash position, 
etc. 2. You must know the facts about the field in 
which you operate, involving commercial research, know]l- 
edge of the potential demand for your product, who your 
customers are, where they are located and how they can 
best be reached. 3. You must know a good deal about 
the outside forces which affect your business; its status 
in general industry, whether in a growing or declining 
field; its relation to supplementary products, substitutes; 
its relation to the whims of fashion, the condition of the 
weather and matters of a similar kind. 4. You must know 
the relation of your own business to competition, what 
proportion of the market you serve, the names and char- 
acter of your competitors, where they are strong and 
where they are weak, whether they are cooperative or an- 
tagonistic. You must know a good deal about your indus- 
trial trade association, if you have one. 5. You must 
know all there is to know about your product; not only 
your own product but about allied products. Besides 
these, Mr. Brett recommended the following other prin- 
ciples: 1. Have a plan; 2, set up standards; 3, make it 
simple; and 4, find the right people. 

“Ernst & Ernst, accountants and auditors, in a recent 
bulletin from their Washington office make the following 
observation: ‘Selling below cost in an effort to maintain 
volume of production is one of the common expediencies 
during business depressions. Managements believe there- 
by they cut down their deficits. In a short range sense 
they may do so, but in the long pull they may actually 
create more loss, for by whatever margin below cost they 
sell, to this extent they dissipate their accumulated assets. 
Furthermore, they produce a competition which is unfair 
to competitors as it is unwise for themselves. 

“ “Restoring of prosperity can not be done by any patent 
panacea, or vague economic or political plan. It is pri- 
marily a personal responsibility. The sooner each busi- 
ness executive works out a balanced position, the sooner 
improvement will take place. Prosperity is represented 
by an excess of income over expenses. The physical and 
mental state of depression is created largely by an excess 
of expense over income.’ 

“Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
offers the following ten commandments for restoration of 
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prosperity. These are: (1) Don’t attempt to make the 
wage earner bear the brunt of readjustments; (2) Don’t 
be influenced by unfounded rumors; (3) Don’t be a victim 
of mass mania again; (4) Don’t compare peaks with 
slumps for both are abnormalities; (5) Don’t fail to take 
advantage of new technique in business; (6) Don’t fail to 
continue cultivation of foreign markets; (7) Don’t at- 
tempt to operate with obsolete equipment; (8) Don’t 
reduce research in marketing; (9) Don’t fail to remain 
active in trade associations; and, (10) Don’t hold the de- 
pression at fault for every unfavorable economic occur- 
rence since 1929. 

“Speaking of foreign markets, we hear a great deal 
today of the paralysis of exports. Yet Secretary Lamont 
points out that instead of having lost: any of its foreign 
trade prestige in 1931 the United States led the world in 
exports during that year of economic stringency, and 
goes on to say ‘although the value of exports in 1931 was 
37% smaller than in 1930 this falling off was due in large 
part to the drastic price declines during the year. In 
actual quantity exports declined 20% or only slightly more 
than the decline in domestic business.’ 

“In the current issue of Nation’s Business, Jesse Rains- 
ford Sprague quotes a nationally known corporation 
executive as saying, ‘When we get through with this 
storm, American industry will make more operating at 80 
per cent. of capacity than it ever did before going at even 
100 per cent.’ Mr. Sprague has interviewed a large num- 
ber of executives on the subject ‘How Can a Business 
Earn Profits on Two-thirds of Its 1929 Volume?’ He 
finds many who have actually attained that objective. In 
practically every case this was accomplished by elimina- 
ting extravagances and shifting policies to conform to 
present conditions. 

““ ‘Sensible business men,’ he writes, ‘have concluded that 
no miracle is in the offing. Probably it will be a long 
time before business reaches pre-1929 volume, but pros- 
perity does not depend altogether on volume. When gen- 
eral business shows a profit, there is prosperity. And 
enough business is going on even now to show a profit. 
When enough business men adjust their operations to 
present conditions there will be no need of a miracle.’ 

“While business thus tightens its belt, shall Government 
do less? 

“In an address before the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, Col. Robert R. McCormick, editor and publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune says, ‘Our states, counties, and cities 
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Convention group on the terrace at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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divide into two classes, the bankrupt and the about-to- 
become bankrupt. Chicago, Detroit, and Philadelphia are 
the best known of the former class; of the latter New 
York City is utterly insolvent. With a debt approaching 
$2,000,000,000, an outgo far exceeding income, she is 
increasing her expenditures constantly. Her budget for 
1932 was $631,000,000. Since 1920 our largest city has 
more than doubled its budget. This year’s deficit will 
reach $100,000,000 by June.’ 

“Hope springs eternal! As this is written, word comes 
that New York City has placed on its ‘suspense calendar’ 
a new $78,000 Lion House for Prospect Park. 

“According to the December estimate of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the expenditures of the larger depart- 
ments and commissions of the National Government will 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, exceed by $1,231,- 
000,000 those of 1927, when industrial activity was near- 
est its peak and when prices of substantially all commodi- 
ties were considerably above those of today—an increase 
of 63 per cent. 

“To finance these ever increasing disbursements Con- 
gress plans huge additional taxes to be paid for out of 
the already shrunken income of prostrate industries and 
individuals. Taxes levied upon corporations and other 
producers increase the cost of their products. Higher 
costs lessen sales, slow down industry, increase unemploy- 
ment and want; all of which drive costs still higher and 
still further increase distress. 

“As business men we should impress upon our Senators 
and Congressmen the necessity of balancing the National 
budget by reduction of expenditures through efficient 
operation and the curtailment of non-essential services 
and functions. 

“Business has reduced its expenditures. Government 
should do no less.” 


The Secretary Reviews the Year 


OLLOWING the report of the President, the 
report of the Treasurer was made by John 
Powell, who also reported for the Membership 
Committee, stating that the membership of the 
Association was still growing in spite of general 
business conditions. The Secretary, Harry W. 
Cole, then gave his semi-annual report as follows: 


“Since our last annual meeting in December, thirty- 
eight bulletins have been issued by the secretary’s office. 
Twenty of these have described pending State legislation; 
ten had reference to bills introduced in Congress; thirteen 
pertained to Foreign Trade; six to our mid-year conven- 
tion; two to paradichlorobenzene, and one each to legis- 
lative service, the so-called Terry Patent, government 
statistical data, information for the national census, Presi- 
dent Stone’s committee appointments, the printing of Dr. 
Patterson’s report on Nomenclature, and Liquid Soap 
Specifications@ Bulletins have also been issued on the 
subject of testing methods, insecticide referendum and 
membership certificates. A few of the state and national 
legislative bills have proved somewhat troublesome, but 
we are glad to report that all have been successfully 
combated and have either failed of passage or have been 
so amended that our interests are not adversely affected. 

“Within recent months we have lost one active member 
and one associate member as a result of conditions beyond 
their control. In the meantime we have added five new 
members, making our present membership one hundred 
and six (106), the largest number we have ever had. A 
most cordial welcome is extended to those new members 
and we sincerely hope that they will find affiliation with 
us to be both pleasant and profitable. Our new as well 
as our old members are urged to attend regularly all meet- 
ings of the Association, that they may have a voice in our 
deliberations and help with their constructive thought 
and suggestion. 

“You have just heard our Treasurer, Mr Powell, report 
on our financial condition, and from the figures he has 


presented you will realize, and we hope with very consid- 
erable satisfaction, that the Association is functioning 
well within its income and is able to add something to 
its surplus. More than 90% of our members have their 
dues paid in full which is accepted as an indication of 
the value attached to membership in this Association. 

“Your special attention is directed at this time to Dr. 
Patterson’s report on Nomenclature which is being printed 
in this month’s issue of The American Journal of Public 
Health. Reprints of the report are available at 5 cents 
each in any quantity and you are requested to place your 
order for as many copies as you will need. This report 
is quite an exhaustive one and deals with the Nomen- 
clature used by the Insecticide and Disinfectant indus- 
tries. It is a valuable paper to have and should be read 
carefully by your own executives, members of your sales 
force, and by your principal customers. 

“Our industry, like most others, has keenly felt the 
effects of the economic conditions over the last two and 
one half years, yet with a courage that deserves emula- 
tion, it still survives. Its members have a confident air 
and a definite determination to make things better in the 
days to come. There is now, as always, a very real need 
for close cooperation and mutual understanding if trade 
abuses are to be kept at a minimum. 

“We continue to enjoy the most friendly relations with 
the government officials at Washington as well as the 
secretaries of trade organizations having interests in 
common with our own. We regularly receive the bulletins 
issued by a number of National trade bodies and from 
these and other sources we obtain information which 
is passed along to you whenever it is considered of parti- 
cular interest. 

“Several months ago by your vote you voiced your ap- 
proval of a Minimum Insecticide Standard which had 
been submitted by the Committee on Insecticides. This 
standard has provoked rather wide and favorable comment 
and it seems to be generally agreed that the adoption of 
a standard was a move in the right direction. The re- 
vised Peet-Grady method has been published in full in 
Soap, our official journal, and various laboratories 
equipped to test insecticides are now providing themselves 
with the necessary paraphernalia. 

“Last month Senator Copeland of New York intro- 
duced in the United States Senate, bill No. 4370 at the 
request of the Special Committee appointed two years 
ago by President White to draft an amendment to the 
Federal Insecticide Act of 1910 to provide for the testing 
of disinfectants by bacteriological means. The provisions 
of this bill are no doubt familiar to all inasmuch as it 
was bulletined and copies mailed to every member as well 
as those outside the Association who were thought to be 
interested. A little later we submitted to all members 
a copy of Federal Specification No. P-S-618 for Liquid 
Toilet Soap requesting that you indicate your approval of 
this specification and whether you favored its acceptance 
as the American Standard by the American Standards 
Association. Here is a triple attempt to standardize the 
three principal classes of products in which the majority 
of our members are interested. The Copeland bill repre- 
sents the first attempt ever made by our Association to 
introduce legislation having as its purpose the uplift of 
our industry. Heretofore we have confined our activities 
to combating or protesting legislative bills which seemed 
to adversely affect our interests. 

“During the course of this convention, you will be 
called upon to vote on several proposed amendments to 
our Constitution and By-Laws. One seeks to change the 
procedure heretofore followed in the choice of a Nomina- 
ting Committee. Another involves a change in our fiscal 
year and a third deals with a change in the name of 
the Association by adding to the corporate title, the word 
‘National’ to indicate that the scope of our activities 
as well as the membership is national in character rather 
than sectional or local. 

“President Stone, whom you elected last December to 
guide the destinies of our Association, has devoted a very 
considerable amount of time, thought and energy to its 
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affairs. He has taken a keen interest in all that pertains 
to the various branches of the industry, has attended a 
number of meetings of other associations where subjects 
of interest to us were being discussed and has brought 
about a considerable reduction in the cost of our legisla- 
tive service. Your Secretary has been in almost daily 
touch with Mr. Stone by correspondence and several times 
within recent months personal conferences have been 
arranged to discuss and formulate solutions to Associa- 
tion problems. 

“To summarize, your Secretary is glad to report the 
affairs of the Association are in most satisfactory con- 
dition, that we are gaining rather than losing in memner- 
ship, that as a result of our activity in bringing about 
standardization of the products we represent and the 
constructive efforts that are being put forth to eliminate 
those things which heretofore have operated against our 
growth, we are adding to our prestige and influence and 
are receiving the wholehearted cooperation of govern- 
ment officials as well as trade bodies whose interests are 
somewhat akin to our own.” 


Insecticide Committee Reports 


s heens report of the Insecticide Committee was 

read by Dr. Robert C. White, in the absence 
of Charles P. McCormick, Chairman, who is in 
Europe. The report stated: 


“Last December our report was based on the construc- 
tion of a building. It was divided into five divisions: 
Clearing Plan, Excavation Plan, Concrete Foundation 
Plan, Structural Steel Plan and Floor Plan. Since that 
time three of those fundamental plans have been started 
and we are happy to report that a definite standard for 
general household insecticides has been accepted and 
passed by the Standardization Committee, the Board of 
Directors, and finally ratified by the association as a 
whole, with but very few dissenting votes. 

“It is easy to understand why any great question should 
have opposition, but criticisms are often due to misun- 
derstandings and if the association members would only 
study the viewpoint of the Committee on Insecticides on 
this problem, there would be offered only constructive 
criticisms. This Standard is but the beginning and a 
framework upon which to build a better standard, a more 
fool-proof standard and a lasting plan to help the in- 
dustry. 

“Regarding the specifications as to the type of oil to 
be used. This is subject to debate and if a better oil 
can be found for this specification, it is agreeable to 
the Committee to accept it in place of that specified. We 
suggest that all criticisms of the standard that may be 
contemplated be withheld unless they can be made con- 
structive, that is, unless parties making them can offer 
better suggestions. Kindly reserve your criticisms unless 
you have an alternative plan. 

“The Insecticide Committee feels that now the Standard 
has been passed, it should be referred back to the Stan- 
dardization Committee for periodical revision so that it 
may be kept up to date at all times. We wish to thank 
this Committee for their excellent scientific service which 
enabled us to work out a mutual problem. We now have 
something to work on and whether the members agree 
100% or not, it is a decided step forward and any step 
forward will always bring better conditions to the in- 
dustry at large. 

“We are now considering the possibility of making a 
smaller and cheaper death chamber so that more manu- 
facturers could make their own tests frequently, thus 
insuring greater uniformity of their products. 

“Again we wish to be on record that we desire to en- 
courage anything that will promote quality insecticides 
and discourage poor quality merchandise by talking it, 
selling it and believing in it. If the Standardization Com- 
mittee at any time can give us any thoughts or leads as 


to how we can improve our materials, we would like to 
have their suggestions to work on. 

“The Committee submits the following topics for 
serious consideration: 

“1. Caps. Regardless of personal viewpoints the cap 
situation is still embarrassing to many. We might do 
some further co-operative research in this connection. 
While it is true that this is an individual problem, yet if 
all sprays arrived at destination in better shape, it 
would be an advantage to the industry. Some caps have 
to be taken off with pliers, others tear one’s fingernails 
and still others are simple yet leak because their liners 
are not right. Some claim perfection, but are very costly 
and even these are not perfect. In the writer’s experience 
there is no perfect cap and liner on the market today. 
Some caps are good and progress has been made, but the 
perfect cap is yet to be invented. 

“2. Simplified Containers. Uniform containers for those 
who pack in cans seems a logical question and one worthy 
of consideration. In other words, simplification of con- 
tainers means cheaper prices on cartons, cans, etc., ana 
will eliminate waste in industry were we all to adopt a 
uniform container. There is a good deal of variance in 
containers and a good deal of leeway in net volume, and 
yet without lessening the individuality of each manufac- 
turer’s container, we do suggest a discussion on the sub- 
ject. ther industries have done it to advantage. 

“3. The question of the Staining of Liquid Insecticides 
is one which should be given some thought and the in- 
dustry should determine whether insecticides should carry 
as full guarantees as they do now on this point. The 
chairman has always believed that it should be possible 
for the leaders of an industry to establish standards and 
rules of practice which are as fundamental and practical 
as any standards set forth by any Governmental agency. 
There is no reason why these two organizations cannot 
work out problems mutually. After all, we often impose 
obnoxious limitations. If we claim that our sprays do 
not spot or stain, let us see that they do not or stop mak- 
ing that claim. 

“4, The Commercial Report as it has been given for 
the past two years has been one that was carried on 
practically by the chairman alone, but the committee 
now suggests that we issue a questionnaire to be used by 
all insecticide houses in their particular specialized fields 
and that we report at the December Meeting a summary 
of the information thus obtained. We suggest the follow- 
ing questions as a beginning: 


“Is the consumer satisfied with the material? 
“Ts she satisfied with the price? 

“Is she satisfied with Spray Guns? 

“Does she complain of staining? 


“What per cent of sales do insecticides enjoy in drug, 
hardware and grocery trade? This could be put into 
questionnaire form in order to get the reactions of the 
dealer and consumer regarding the lowering of prices and 
other vital commercial matters. Statistics are good only 
if they are used and we do not recommend the taking of 
vital statistics in order to keep the committee busy for 
they have had plenty to do already. May I say that any- 
one with such a committee’s willingness to co-operate will 
eventually be able to progress. 

“Inasmuch as I am forced to be away on the continent, 
I am asking my friend Dr. Robert C. White to take ove: 
the chairmanship of this committee with the thorough 
understanding and keen satisfaction that it will be handled 
more ably and that more will be accomplished than if he 
were present in person. 

“I wish to express my deep appreciation to each and 
every member of the committee who have given of their 
time towards the building up of a better insecticide in- 
dustry. The Convention can thank its able committee, 
Messrs. Andree, Zick, Griesemer and White for their sup- 
port in this report. I will be thinking of you and hoping 
that the meeting will be most successful.” 


(Turn to Page 113) 
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Perfumes For 


THEATRE SPRAYS 


It makes no difference whether you use alcohol or 
water as a base. We can supply an odor to meet 
your requirements—an odor that will prove popular 








A 











with your customers. 


few suggestions 


for alcohol base sprays 


Lb. 
American Thistle No. 1010.$2.25 
ek PEER CCC ee 2.50 
Gardenia No. 1756...... 5.00 
New Mown Hay No. 319. 2.75 
Peony No. 446.......... 4.00 
ee, a See 2.50 
eee 2.85 
Violet No. 611.......... 3.10 


Wild Flowers No. 5300... 1.75 


Used one ounce to two gallons 
of alcohol—either full strength 
or diluted 


for water base sprays 


Lb. 


Bouquet W. S. No. 636. ..$3.25 
Honeysuckle W. S. No. 561 2.25 
Narcissus W. S. No. 3855. 2.75 
New Mown Hay W. S. 


No. 260 2.50 
Lilac W. S. No. 19....... 2.50 
Oriental W. S. No. 3858.. 2.50 
Rose W. S. No. 560...... 2.75 


Trefle W. S. No. 4855.... 3.00 
Violet W. S. No. 261.... 2.75 
Used one ounce to three or 


five gallons of water according to 
strength desired 


P. R. DREYER INc. 


26 Cliff Street 


New York 


“It’s the Odor that Sells the Product” 





Say you saw it in SOAP! 














Sidelights of the Chicago Meeting 


of the Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufac- 

turers Association, held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, on May 23 and 24, closed 
in a blaze of glory with the informal banquet in 
the Lincoln Room of the hotel on Tuesday eve- 
ning, the 24th. Once again, attendance records 
for the Mid-Year Meeting were broken this year. 


T Eighteenth Annual Mid-Year Meeting 


In this day and age, with association membership- 


and convention attendance in all parts of the land 
slipping badly, it is worthy of note that the insec- 
ticide and disinfectant group continues to grow. 
0 

The Association now has a new name—the 
National Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufac- 
turers Association—adopted formally at the Chi- 
cago meeting. 








Preceding the regular sessions, a meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the Association was 
held Sunday evening, May 22, in the Berwyn 
Room of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. The meet- 
ing was a hot and lively one behind closed doors. 
The directors filed slowly out, looking somewhat 
the worse for wear after a four hour session 
which did not break up until 12:20 midnight. 
Those who attended were: President Evans E. 
A. Stone, William Peterman, Inc.; Vice-presidents 
Peter Dougan of Merck & Co. and Samuel H. 
Bell of Koppers Products Co.; Treasurer John 
Powell of John Powell & Co.; Secretary Harry 
W. Cole of Baird & McGuire, Inc. and Dr. Robert 
C. White of Robert C. White Chemical Co., Fred 
Hoyt of Frederick Disinfectant Co., Dr. C. H. 
Peet of Rohm & Haas Co., W. J. Andree of Sin- 





Officers and members of the Board of Governors 
of the National Insecticide & Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers Association photographed at the Chicago 
Mid-Year Meeting. Top row, left to right: H. 
\W. Hamilton, White Tar Co.; Simon Selig, The 
Selig Co.; W. J. Zick, Stanco, Inc.; W. J. An- 
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dree, Sinclair Refining Co.; Robert C. White, 
Robert C. White Chemical Co. Seated, left to 
right: C. C. Baird, Baird & McGuire; Vice-Presi- 
dent Dougan, President Stone, Secretary Cole, 
Treasurer Powell, and Vice-President Bell. ¢ Dr. 
Chas. Peet and Fred Hoyt missing. ) 
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clair Refining Co., W. J. Zick of Stanco, Inc., 
J. L. Brenn of Huntington Laboratories, S. S. 
Selig of the Selig Co., H. W. Hamilton of the 
White Tar Co. 

sitemiaaliaiciiaaats 

A golf tournament was held on Sunday after- 
noon preceding the convention at the Tam O’ 
Shanter Golf Club. It so happened that a golfer 
stumbled in among the other almost-golfers— 
Melville Keim, president of Clean Home Products 
Corp. of Chicago. He shot an 84 and won 
first prize by a city block under wraps. Other 
prize winners included Sam Bell of the Pittsburgh 
Koppers who won low net with seventy some- 
thing, and was presented with a big thermos 
bottle to carry cold drinks on picnics. John 
Powell, the Association treasurer—Mr. Volstead’s 
strongest supporter in the industry—won himself 
a handsome cocktail shaker for second low net 
prize. What he will use it for, nobody tried to 
guess. 

0 

One other prize was awarded, but some doubt 
exists as to the reason. It was a very nice flask. 
Some said it was awarded for playing golf, but 
this could not have been the case. Others stated 
it was for putting the most balls in the river. 
Still others held it was for the most beautiful 
set of clubs and general sartorial elegance. At 
any rate, this alleged golfer stepped up to receive 
his prize amidst the thundering applause of the 
populace, and revealed himself as none other 
than one Larry LaCava, Continental Can’s utility 
outfielder. (Ed. Note: My partner. Bah!) 
o——— 

There were several noteworthy features at the 
banquet, but the white trousers which adorned 
the legs of J. C. Bennett of the Wilson & Bennett 
Co., were outstanding. When Evans Stone 
thanked him for his donation of cigars, cigarettes 
and ginger ale for the banquet tables, and he 
arose amid the cheers of the multitude to bow his 
acknowledgment, he was at once voted the best 
dressed banqueteer by the boys in the back row. 

ital iat 

The officers, poor fellows, sat at the head table 
during the festivities and watched the excitement, 
as usual. One, however, deserted the head table 
and sneaked down among the mob. It was whis- 
pered about that his name was Powell. It was 
said that his restraint deserted him and he could 
not stand the strain of being dignified for longer 
than the first ten minutes. And among our dig- 
nitaries sat Dr. McDonnell of the Dept. of Ag. 
looking not at all the part of “horrible bad mans 
what scares our poor itter disinfectant manufac- 
turers when they are naughty.” 











a; 
And we must not forget our feminine hygiene 


table: Doc Wright batting for Zonite, Doc 
Klarmann for Lysol, Doc Reddish for Listerine, 
somebody else for Pepsodent antiseptic, and the 
three independent scientific experts to keep peace 
in the family, Messrs. Philbrick, Roeg, and Hime- 
baugh. 

—— 

Feeding time at the zoo would be like the music 
of the invisible choir compared to the so-called 
singing of “On Wisconsin” by Bill Hadfield, Doc 
Weed, Nelse Gothard, Walter Andree, Wally 
Thomas, et al. as they put on their annual com- 
bination bellowing and tonsil-blowing act. It was 
wonderful, for everything seemed so quiet and 
peaceful after they quit. 
) 

When the floor show went on, we noted in the 
front row, where the scientific and anatomical 
aspects could be observed without interference, 
none other than the well-known Dr. Dreyfus. 
Probably subjecting the show to the Hi Lab test 
at close range. 








D——— 

One table in particular was especially well- 
behaved. It was none other than our reporter’s 
table. There were only a few lapses in deport- 
ment—Jake Brenn dropped a bottle of something 
on the floor, Clarence Seguin fell asleep, Dudley 
Lum caught his mustache in his false teeth, Henry 
Nelson tried to sing, Fred Wolff refused to eat 
his ice cream. Outside of that, everything was 
fine, except when Jake and Henry tried to sing 
together. Ah, what music! What? Music? 
(a 

Through it all, the honorable secy, Harry Cole 
sat viewing the proceedings from his seat at the 
table of the mighty with a look in his eye which 
only too clearly said: “Ah! For them good ol’ 
days, when men were men, when shellac did not 
pass for Old Crow, and liquor cresolus comp sold 
at two bucks per gallon.” 

a 

And to get back to the meetings—they were 
remarkably well attended. We have yet to see so 
much pep packed into 150 men at a convention. 
And when it was whispered around that Doc 
Grady, of the well-known Peet-Grady tribe, was 
to discourse on “The Love Life of the House 
Fly,” the meeting literally climbed up each other’s 
backs to grab off front row seats. 

ee neers 

As might be expected, the pyrethrum interests 
were well represented: Messrs. Black of S. B. 
Penick & Co.; Jennings of J. L. Hopkins & Co.; 
King of McLaughlin, Gormley, King Co.; Davis 
and Badertscher of McCormick & Co.; Powell, 
Weed and Ahles of John Powell & Co. And then 
in walked a representative of the derris interests 
causing confusion and consternation among 
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the pyrethrumites—one Birdsall of Derris, Inc. 
a 

And among the cheer leaders for para were 
Roland Sturhahn and Robinson of Monsanto, Joe 
Cavanagh of Dow, and Fred Wolff of DuPont. 
——— 

And while we’re on the subject, Mr. E. S. 
(Electric Sprayer) Breuer also gave various and 
sundry demonstrations in his room, not to be out- 
done by Messrs. Goodrich and Lewis of Hudson 
Sprayer. 








O——— 

The program committee, headed by Walter J. 
Andree of Sinclair received a rising vote of 
thanks for the excellent program which it had 
arranged for the meeting. And this vote was just 
not the usual bunk—it was a mighty fine pro- 
gram. 





0) 

Any program committee which will get Bill 
Zick, Mr. Flit’s able and courageous representa- 
tive on its slate to talk, is doing well. Bill is not 
exactly the talkative type. Anyway, he read a 
mighty good paper on “Marketing Abuses in the 
Insecticide Industry” which will be published 
very soon. 








a 

The report of the Insecticide Standardization 
Committee by N. J. Gothard and his paper on 
“The Requirements of a Suitable Oil for an Insec- 
ticide Base” were particularly well received. 
———— 

Simon Selig attended the meeting in Chicago, 
the first mid-year session at which he has been 
present in six or seven years. He has been a 
member of the Association since its formation 
eighteen years ago. 








—— 

Among the absentees were Charley McCor- 
mick who is in Europe on business and from whom 
a cable message was received, and Edgar Murray 
and Bill Castonguay. Bill was at home sick, 
and the president must have had to stay on the 
job in Detroit. 





— 

We thought that Campbell Baird was going to 
be among the missing old-timers, but Tuesday 
morning in popped Campbell fresh from Boston, 
late but not absent. 

a 

The newest member of the Association, Dr. 
Hess & Clark Co. of Ashland, O., were repre- 
sented at the meeting by J. L. Clark. 
(Eee 

Among the visitors who attended the Associa- 
tion luncheon on Tuesday, the 23rd were Miss 
Lillian Koppelman of U. S. Sanitary Specialties 
Corp., Chicago, and Ned Goldie of the Bliss Ex- 
terminator Co., New York, president of the New 








York Association of Exterminators and Fumi- 
gators. 





0 


J. A. Walsh batted for Karl Dolge, and made 
a couple of hits. Karl must have been breaking 
another arm a la his riding to the hounds up 
in Connecticut. He breaks ’em regularly, and 
says he is used to it now. 

()——— 

And “Doc” Hamilton spoke his piece about get- 
ting rid of all those ex-presidents on the Board 
of Governors—and “Doc” is an ex-pres. himself. 
He visioned the day when the Board would re- 
quire Madison Square Garden to hold a meeting. 
O 

Present at the meeting on Monday—back to 
Milwaukee Tuesday,—back in Chicago Tuesday 
eve for the dinner,—that was the schedule of J. V. 
Halaska. Nice work—getting the order while the 
rest of the mob were conventioning. 

0) 

It is rumored that Jake Brenn has a new set 
of golf clubs especially built for him by the 
American Bridge Co. They are reputed to be 
used by the Breen laundress in between golf 
games for clothes-line poles. 

0 

Dr. Emil Klarmann stated that he was not an 
“outsider” when he hopped into the insecticide 
standard discussion. And when he suggested ben- 
zophenone as an insecticide base, the pyrethrum 
people seemed about ready to call the police. 

0 

Battlin’ John Wolke was on hand in a front 
row seat when the discussion on a _ suitable 
petroleum base for liquid insecticides came up. 
He had plenty of technical advise right at his 
elbow in the form of Dr. Meyer, also with 
Sonneborn. 



































0 

Dr. Charley Peet had a rather effective way of 
answering technical questions satisfactorily in 
about half as many words as his questioners re- 
quired to ask the questions. If you don’t believe 
it, consult the record. 





——— 

Frank Pollnow was supposed to be a discussion 
leader on liquid soap. When the discussion was 
on Frank was out, and when the discussion was 
over, Frank was in. Maybe Frank had nothing 
to say. 








> 

Dr. George Reddish told us that we can now 
get reprints of the report of the Nomenclature 
Committee, telling exactly what are disinfectants, 
germicides, and antiseptics. The report will also 
be published in these pages in the very near 
future, we hope. 
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Presto Model 88-94 Shoulder Strap Electric Spraying Unit 


New- Presto Model 88-94 


Shoulder Strap 
Electric Spraying Unit 
The powerful, effective spraying 


unit for all Insecticides—Disinfect- 
ants—Moth Killers—Deodorants 


IS new Presto Electric Spraying Unit is 
especially designed for the larger users— 
hospitals, industrial plants, dairies, poultry 
farms, packing plants, and similar places where 
quick, effective spraying is a necessity. 


Two unit design includes rotary compressor of 
ample capacity carried on a shoulder strap — 
relieving the operator’s hands of excessive 
weight. The Presto spray gun has a 12-inch 
extension nozzle, giving added reach and mak- 
ing inaccessible corners easy to cover. Con- 
venient adjustment varies the spray instantly 
from heavy wet spray to a finely atomized 
mist that will float in the air. Any operating 
condition can be met, conveniently and eco- 
nomically. 


Presto spraying equipment increases the sale 
of liquid disinfectants and insecticides of all 
kinds. Thousands of the famous Presto Model 
102 spray guns are in use. Try a Presto spray- 
ing unit. You will find them far ahead of the or- 
dinary types previously available. Recommend 
or furnish Presto equipment 
to yourcustomers andearnan | 
extra profit on increased sales 
of materials. The Presto plan 
is a proved business getter. 
Send. the coupon now and " pyosta Model 102 
get full information. Spray Gun 
METAL SPECIALTIES MFG. CO. 
3200 Carroll Ave., at Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send full details of Presto Insecticide spray gun features and 
sales plans. [| 88-94 large guns. 


{_] 102 small guns. 





We are interested in 


Name : 


Address. PAs ee eee 














City. ees scenes 
a Rec 








Let This Fine 
ACME SPRAYER 


HELP NE 
SELL Sz 
Your Product 


Exceptional mechanical skill and best materials 
are combined in this ACME Chemical Sprayer. 
It is a powerful atomizer. Small corner illustra- 
tion shows sprayer set down for conveniently 
pumping high pressure. Nozzle strainer is also 
shown. Have you a product that requires the 
finest fog spray, or the most accurate adjustment? 
This Superbilt ACME will positively fill the bill. 
It is well adapted for buildings, garden or live- 
stock, 


Also a superb applicator for spraying disinfectants, 
or for small painting operations such as applying 
aluminum bronze, creosote stain, cold water paint, 
etc. Remember, the success of an insecticide or 
repellant depends upon the sprayer. 








Aeme Jr. Duster 


An improved duster for handy use around the house for 
exterminating cockroaches, ants, mosquitoes, flies, etc. Pow- 
der cannot enter pump, and cannot clog. Easy to fill; throws 
volume up or down. Size 134 x 5 inches. Very popular. 


If ACME hasn’t the Sprayer you want, we will make one 
to fit your needs. 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of sprayers, 
dusters and hand corn and potato planters in 


America. Catalog and prices upon request. 


POTATO IMPLEMENT 
COMPANY 


Traverse City - - - Michigan 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 
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Frank Huckins, the guardian angel for Flytox, 
as discussion leader for Bill Zick’s paper on in- 
secticide marketing abuses—what a job the pro- 
gram committee handed these two! Looks like 
dirty work at the crossroads. 

Seen! | Semen 





Future Meeting Dates 


The regular annual and mid-year meetings of 
the National Insecticide & Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers Association, as decided upon by the 
Board of Governors of the Association, for the 
ensuing twelve months will be as follows: 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting..........---- 
December 12 and 13, 1932.......... at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
Nineteenth Mid-Year Meeting..........-- 
homm © at BH Fie ek cvscccccesss at the 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 











Lambert Pharmacal Co. has been successful in 
prosecution of three counterfeiters of “‘Listerine” 
who have recently been active in the California 
territory. Two men have been sent to jail, dam- 
ages of $10,640 awarded, and a permanent injunc- 
tion against further sale has been secured. The 
appearance of the counterfeit material followed 
adoption by Lambert of a program of refusal 
to sell to price cutters. 

a) 

Yugoslavia exported 941,300 pounds of 
pyrethrum flowers during 1931, as compared with 
1,044,400 pounds in 1930, according to official 
Yugoslav reports. According to United States 
figures imports of pyrethrum from Trieste 
gained from 268,000 pounds in 1930 to 365,400 
in 1931. Exports of pyrethrum powder from 
Yugoslavia declined from 199,800 pounds in 
1930 to 105,000 pounds in 1931. 

Strontium salts are used for mothproofing 
animal fibers. For example, furs or wool are 
mothproofed by impregnation with a solution of 
a strontium compound which is soluble without 
giving an alkaline reaction. The solvent is then 
evaporated so as to leave incorporated in the 
material a quantity of the compound of 0.1 to 
one per cent. Aqueous solutions of, for instance, 
strontium nitrate or strontium chloride may be 
used, or solutions in organic solvents, such as 
strontium oleate in benzine, or strontium acetate 
or strontium salicylate in alcohol. Wool may 
thus be immersed in an aqueous solution of 
strontium nitrate, the concentration of which 
is so adjusted that, after centrifuging, the fabric 
contains 0.5 to 0.7 per cent of the salt. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt-am-Main, Ger- 
many. British Patent No. 365,233. 


Form Sanitary Products Buying Assn. 

A cooperative purchasing association composed 
of ten well-known firms in the sanitary supply 
and janitor supply trades was formed recently 
under the name of Sanitation Associates, Inc., 
S. J. Bockstanz of Bockstanz Brothers, Detroit, 
was chosen president; J. H. Zucker of State 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, was 
elected vice-president, and director of purchases. 
Al Richter of the St. Louis Janitor Supply Co., 
St. Louis, is secretary. The purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to buy the materials and equipment 
commonly used by all the members in carloads 
and larger lots and to effect considerable savings 
in purchasing costs. The ten members include: 
Opie Brush Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Janitor Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh; Janitors Supply Co., Cincinnati; 
Bockstanz Bros., Detroit; State Chemical Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland; Ludwig-Eilson Co., Chicago; In- 
dustrial Chemical Lab., Omaha; F. W. Hoffman 
Co., Philadelphia; Cortes-Ward Co., New York; 
St. Louis Janitor Supply Co., St. Louis. Active 
management of purchasing is in the hands of Jay 
Zucker of Cleveland, recently elected president of 
the National Sanitary Supply Assuciation. 

) 


H. D. Hudson Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has 
issued a series of illustrated booklets describing 
its complete line of portable sprayers, compressed 
air sprayers, continuous sprayers, atomizers and 
dusters. 





a 
S. B. Penick & Co., New York, recently occu- 
pied new quarters at 132 Nassau street. For 
many years offices have been located at 115 Fulton 
street. 
a 
Universal Sanitary Specialties Co., New York, 
reports a change in its name to Unico Products 
Corp. 
eT) ee 
Nu-Ra Waxcoat Corp., Brooklyn, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture soaps, chemicals, 
waxes, polishes, etc. Incorporators are Louis 
Weinstein, and Reuben M. Bell, 307 Atlantic 
avenue, and Max Goldblatt, 89 Reeve place, 
Brooklyn. 


a et 
Bud Chemical Co., Philadelphia, makers of 
soaps, cleaning compounds, theatre’ sprays, 


polishes, etc., has moved to new quarters at 249 
South 12th street. 
— 

Century Chemical Products Co., Detroit, mak- 
ers of soaps, polishes, disinfectants, insecticides, 
etc., has occupied new quarters at 40 Selden 
street, N. E. Station. 
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VOGEL 


A substantially con- 
structed sprayer 
that will stand up 
under hard us- 
age, priced at 

a remark- 

ably low 

figure. 


Deodorizing Block Holders 
Shaker Top Cans for Para 


Plain stock types or specially lithographed 


37-47 South 9th St. 





WILLIAM VOGEL & BROS., 






SPRAYERS 


Regular hand type, also continuous. 
Sturdy, well designed. The greatest 
value for your money in sprayers. 


CANS 


Standard stock sizes for liquid in- 
secticides and disinfectants. Plain 
or lithographed. A gross or a car- 
load. The standard insecticide con- 
tainer. 


Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SOAPERIOR DISPENSERS are distinguished by trim 
well-proportioned lines and handsome finish. They are 
strong, fool-proof and retain their attractiveness and effi- 
ciency through years of use. They carry a two years’ guar- 
antee against defect in material or workmanship. Of 
course, all working parts are tooled to precision to guard 
against leakage and insure perfect operation. 


You will find a SOAPERIOR DISPENSER for your every 
need ... Gravity Feed Type consisting of Hexagon Valves 
(cross section shown) and handsome tanks (two types pic- 
tured) installed at an elevation and serving any number of 
basins. Pent House Type serving an entire building from 
one reservoir. Hospital Portable and Wall Type Dispensers 
(4 models shown). Some Dispensers priced so low you 
can give them away to your trade with soap orders. Four 
new models now in production. 


Notwithstanding the fact that SOAPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
is made of top-notch materials by fine craftsmen .. . 
it is priced surprisingly low. Send for new circular and 
price list. 


HOSPITAL SOAP EQUIPMENT 











SOAPERIOR 





LIQUID SOAP EQUIPMENT 






















CORPORATION 
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U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES 


435 SO. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








What Is A Proper 


Insecticide Base? 


By N. J. GOTHARD * 
Sinclair Refining Company 


N discussing the characteristics of insecticide 
bases, it is assumed that only bases derived 
from petroleum are to be considered. Other 
materials are sometimes used in conjunction with 
petroleum oils, particularly in industrial sprays, 
but by far the vast majority of household insecti- 
cides use a petroleum distillate as the base. In 
considering the essentials for an insecticide base, 
there seem to be four principal characteristics to 
be considered. First, there is the nature of the 
petroleum oil to be used, that is to say, the type of 
crude oil from which the’ base is manufactured, 
and whether it should be a straight run or a 
cracked distillate. Further, there are to be con- 
sidered the most suitable volatility, or distillation 
range, the freedom of the base from staining or 
leaving non-volatile residues, and finally, the 
requisite odor characteristics. 
With regard to the nature of the oil to be used, 
a straight run product is used in most, if not all, 
of the insecticides now on the market, and ap- 
pears to be preferable. There has recently ap- 
peared in Germany a paper by E. Pannewitz,' “On 
the Selection and Treatment of the Petroleum 
Base of Insecticides,”! in which the author rec- 
ommenids the use of cracked oils or those obtained 
from naphthenic base crudes, for the reason that 
such products contain large percentages of the 
unsaturated compounds, olefines, naphthenes, and 
aromatics, which are toxic to insects. Pannewitz 
further recommends that these bases be not re- 
fined by sulfuric acid, since the latter will largely 
remove the unsaturates to which the toxicity is 
due, but recommends the use of such materials as 
fullers earth. It is undoubtedly true that a raw, 
untreated cracked distillate has a high killing 
power against insects. For instance, such a 
product tested 94% down and 71% dead by the 
Peet-Grady method. However, cracked distillates 
have an exceedingly strong disagreeable odor and 
also a very strong irritating effect so that they 
could not possibly be used in household insecti- 





* Before the National Insecticide & Disinfectant Mfrs. Assn., 
Chicago, May, 1952. 
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cides. Even a moderate treatment with sulfuric 
acid reduces the killing power very materially, 
but does not improve the odor to such an extent 
that it could be used. Thus, the same distillate 
mentioned before, showed a test of 83% down 
and 49% dead after refining with sulfuric acid 
at the rate of five pounds of acid per barrel and 
the odor was but little improved. Pannewitz rec- 
ommends the use of earth instead of acid, but 
our experience is that earth does not improve the 
odor sufficiently to be of much use and, moreover, 
reduces the killing power as much as a moderate 
treatment with acid. Thus, the same cracked 
distillate, when treated with earth, tested 79% 
down and 51% dead and was entirely unfit for 
use from the standpoint of odor. While our ex- 
periments have been limited, it is believed that 
there is no way by which cracked distillates can 
be refined so as to be satisfactory from a stand- 
point of odor except by the use of very large 
amounts of sulfuric acid or other reagents and 
that any such refining process would lower the 
toxicity of the cracked distillate practically to the 
same point as shown by a straight run product. 
Thus, our distillate refined with 20 pounds of 
acid, followed by earth, tested 50% down and 26% 
dead, and, while the odor was considerably im- 
proved, was still quite strong and penetrating. 
This odor is quite characteristic of cracked dis- 
tillates and cannot be covered by the use of any 
practical quantity of essential oils. If a quantity 
of any scent were used sufficient to cover the odor 
of the distillate, the resulting odor of the insecti- 
cide would be so overpowering as to be quite ob- 
jectionable for any ordinary use. 

Another point which has apparently been over- 
looked is the well-known tendency of unsaturated 
compounds in cracked distillates to polymerize 
and form as condensation products heavy, 
varnish-like gums. If these unsaturates are left 
in the distillate, as they must be to retain their 





1 Pannewitz, E. “Ueber die Auswahl und Behandlung der 
Petroleumbasis bei Insektenvertilgungsmitteln.” Zeit. fiir Desin- 
fektions- und Gesundheitsiesen, 1931, Nov., Vol. 23; No. 11 (A), 
pp. 466-475. 
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The appearance of your package is 
an important factor in present day 
merchandising. Containers that 
are attractively designed and prop- 
erly constructed ‘instantly ‘‘catch 
the eye”’ of prospective purchasers. 
That’s why so many packers, 
everywhere, use Cin-Made Fibre 
Cans. Why not let us show you 
what we have done for others — 
what we can do for you. There is 
no obligation, of course — that’s 
understood. 






If you are developing a new product, or considering a change in the 
style of your present package — or even if you are satisfied with 
your present container — you should find out about Cin-Made Fibre 
Containers. They are made in a diversity of styles, sizes and colors 
with paper or metal ends — and are ideal for packing soap powders, 
insecticides, cleansers, paradiclorbenzine blocks and crystals, etc. 


THE CINCINNATI MAILING DEVICE COMPANY 


CIN-MADE 


294 EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 








CHEMICALS 


for the SOAP and DISINFECTANT Industry 


CRESYLIC 

ACIDS The Barrett Company has a background of 
more than 40 years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of Barrett Standard Chemicals. 
Research and development studies are being 
carried on continuously. 





You are invited to take advantage of the 
assistance and advice Barrett’s technical staff 
is able to furnish. 


The Gault Company 


wax 
40 Rector Street P New York, N. Y. 
Z 
< 
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toxicity, we would no doubt find that after stand- 
ing for any considerable period of time, such dis- 
tillates would contain considerable percentages 
of non-volatile varnish-like gums which would 
seriously interfere with the necessary volatility 
of the insecticide spray and would stain any 
materials sprayed. 

As far as bases from naphthenic base crudes 


are concerned, our experience has been with Gulf. 


Coast crude that a straight run distillate from it 
shows but very little more killing power than a 
similar distillate from a paraffine crude and the 
killing power is so small as to be negligible as an 
effective killing agent in insecticides. 

In view of the foregoing, although our experi- 
mental work has been rather limited, it seems 
very doubtful whether it is possible to use a 
cracked distillate on account of their objectionable 
odors and gum forming properties and for these 
reasons, the use of a straight run distillate ap- 
pears to be necessary. 


shes next point to be considered is the volatility 
or distillation range of the base. From a 
standpoint of odor and ease of refining, it would 
be desirable to use a much lighter base than those 
now usually used. Further, in order to be sure 
that the insecticide would evaporate quickly and 
completely after use with absolute freedom from 
wetting and staining, it would be desirable to 
have an easily volatile base. However, the prin- 
cipal requirement of a contact spray insecticide is 
that it must remain suspended in the air in the 
form of droplets of liquid and must not volatilize, 
until the toxic matter in solution has had a chance 
to come in contact with the insects and do its 
work. Insecticides using too light a base show 
very low killing power, regardless of the quan- 
tity of pyrethrum or other toxic agents used, for 
the reason that, almost as soon as the insecticides 
are sprayed, the base volatilizes to vapor, the 
toxic matter falls and all chance of the toxic ma- 
terial coming in contact with flying insects is lost. 
From this standpoint, then, a heavy base is de- 
sired which will remain liquid indefinitely. 
However, if the base is too heavy, the droplets 
of spray will not remain suspended but will fall 
almost immediately, carrying the toxic principles 
with them, so that the results will be just as bad 
as if the base had volatilized too rapidly, and with 
the further disagreeable feature that the surfaces 
upon which the spray falls will be thoroughly 
wetted with a heavy oil film. Although the base 
must remain liquid long enough for the toxic 
principles to do their work, it is just as evident 
that the base must evaporate after it has done its 
work, since there must remain behind no non- 
volatile oil to wet surfaces on which it has been 
sprayed or to stain fabrics which have been 
subjected to spraying. 


From this, it is apparent that a distillation 
range should be selected which will not be too 
low boiling in the light end of the distillation nor 
too heavy boiling in the heavy end. Our experi- 
ence has been that the base should have an initial 
boiling point of not less than 350° F. and an end 
point of not more than 510° F., with a 50% point 
of about 410° F. It is difficult to draw hard and 
fast rules for this distillation range, but we have 
found that if the base is much lighter than this, 
loss of effectiveness will begin to show on account 
of too great volatility, while if it is much heavier, 
particularly, of course, with regard to end point, 
the spray will settle too fast and will not evapo- 
rate completely so that wet, oily, and stained sur- 
faces will be left. Particularly, if ordinary kero- 
senes are used, which frequently run as high as 
550° F. end point, trouble is likely to be encoun- 
tered in staining and failure to evaporate com- 
pletely. 

While the above range of 350° F. to 510° F. is 
suggested as the most practical, it is possible that 
a narrower range could be made by raising the 
initial and at the same time lowering the end 
point. However, this would serve no practical 
purpose and would only result in a product more 
difficult to make and more expensive to the user 
without accomplishing any real benefit. 

In connection with the initial boiling point, 
there is to be considered the flash point of the 
base as a fire hazard. The Association has 
adopted a minimum flash point for insecticides of 
120° F. when taken by the official Tagliabue 
closed cup method. A base with the initial boil- 
ing point suggested, of 350° F., will easily meet 
a flash point of minimum 125° F. by the 
Tagliabue closed cup method and consequently 
will readily meet the standard of the Association. 


INALLY, there is to be considered the extent 

of odor, or lack of odor, desirable in an insec- 
ticide base, and this is a matter which seems to be 
one of opinion. The raw distillate as it comes 
from the stills has a very strong odor, disagree- 
able in an insecticide, which can best be char- 
acterized as kerosene-like. This product is 
usually refined by the use of more or less acid. 
As more and more acid is used in treating, the 
strong disagreeable odor is largely removed, but 
is replaced by another odor, distinctive of 
heavily treated oils, which is not as dis- 
agreeable as the kerosene-like odor, but 
which is equally pronounced and_ which 
requires the use of essential oils to cover it. Fur- 
ther, even though the odor of the base could be 
removed completely, extraction of pyrethrum im- 
parts a distinct odor characteristic of pyrethrum 
and it is necessary to use essential oils to cover 
this. Therefore, the only procedure possible is to 
refine the base to that point at which the odor 
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HOPKINS’ PYRETHRUM 
PRODUCTS 


Standardized - Concentrated 


KILL BIOLOGICALLY TESTED 


We hope our present and prospective customers will 
not hesitate to call upon us for any information regard- 
ing our Pyrethrum Products. A qualified Entomologist 
is in charge of our Entomological Laboratory and all 
testing of Pyrethrum Products is carried on, under his 
personal supervision, by the Peet-Grady and Richardson 
methods. 

Our Analytical Department, where the qualities of 
Hopkins’ REDRATSQUIL, DERRIS PRODUCTS, and 
other insecticidal materials are scientifically deter- 
mined, is in charge of our Chief Chemist. 














These two Scientific Departments are at your disposal 
in any vay you can be assisted. 


J. L. HOPKINS & CO., 375s" Neve 
































Take PINE OIL ~ fer instance 


You can buy so-called Pine Oil Disinfectant these days at almost any 
price you want to pay—but what assurance do you get as to QUALITY? 


It makes a lot of difference whether the finished product is made from 
cheap unknown raw materials or whether Pure Steam Distilled Pine Oil is 
used. And even then the coefficiency depends on the Secondary and Ter- 
tiary Alcohol content of the Pine Oil, as well as the emulsifying agent used. 


In other words YOUR ONLY SAFEGUARD is in buying from a 
reputable manufacturer—even though the price might be slightly higher. 
Demand a guaranteed analysis IN WRITING . . . Better yet, place your 
business with us. We never sacrifice quality for price. 


CHEMICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
| CLEVELAND OHIO 
Makers of: Disinfectants, Insecticides, Fly Sprays, Moth Sprays, Etc. 

i; —Established 1897— 
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seems to be the most bland and least disagreeable. 
But just what constitutes this optimum odor is a 
matter which each manufacturer must decide for 
himself, particularly in connection with the essen- 
tial oils or scents he proposes to use. 

To sum this up, it is believed that the most prac- 
tical and satisfactory base is a straight run prod- 
uct from a paraffine base crude having an initial 
not below 350° F. and an end point not exceeding 
510° F. and refined to the point that its odor will 
be satisfactory when considered in connection 
with the pyrethrum or other odor from the toxics 
used and with the essential oils or scents to be 
used in the finished product. 
<==. 








Publication of Addresses 


Addresses and papers given before the Mid- 
Year Meeting of the National Insecicide & Dis- 
infectant Manufacturers Association at Chicago, 
May 23 and 24, and which are not covered in 
this issue of Soap, will be published in full 
in the July number. These include particularly 
papers by W. J. Zick, L. M. Barton, A. G. 
Grady, and W. J. Andree. Also certain 
committee reports which were not made avail- 
able in time, will be published later.—The 
Editors. 











Methods for the determination of the phenol 
content of disinfectants are discussed. The fluids 
were first distilled and the distillates treated with 
caustic soda and extracted with ether. Phenols 
were liberated by means of sulfuric acid and 
taken up in caustic soda solution. Sulfuric acid 
was used to liberate the phenols, the volume be- 
ing read off in a graduated burette. Results are 
claimed to be too high in this method. A method 
is described for the determination of phenols in 
disinfectant fluids of low phenol content. The 
fluids are treated with barium chloride and bar- 
ium hydroxide. The mixture is then filtered and 
the combined filtrates extracted with light petro- 
leum. The alkaline solution is treated with 
excess of hydrochloric acid and this solution is 
extracted three times with ether and three times 
with caustic soda solution to take up the phenols 
which are finally liberated in a burette and the 
volume read. This method is quicker than the 
distillation method and the results of the two 
agree well. A. F. McCarley. Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, 1932. 

—— 


Household disinfectants, deodorants, germi- 
cides and similar preparations, to the amount of 
163,766 lbs., worth $15,122, were exported from 
United States during March, 1932, as compared 
with 252,920 lbs., valued at $26,688, in the same 
month of 1931. 


Williams Sealing Corp., Decatur, IIl., manufac- 
turers of Kork-N-Seal, 
have announced the ap- 
pointment of A. B. Avery 
as Eastern sales mana- 
ger with headquarters at 
the Williams offices at 25 
West 44th St., New York. 
Mr. Avery was formerly 
connected with the Mid- 
States Steel & Wire 
Corp. aS an executive in 
the sales division. He 
assumed active charge 
of the Eastern territory 
and New York offices on 
June 1. He succeeds Richard Bradley who has 
has been representing Williams in the East for a 
number of years past. 





A. B. Avery 





ee 

Data compiled as part of the U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, National Drug Store Survey discloses 
that household insecticides represent an impor- 
tant item in the proprietary department of the 
drug stores. The largest store in the group 
showed insecticide sales equivalent to 914 per 
cent of total proprietaries. The minimum re- 
ported by any store was 414 per cent. Ina single 
store 97 per cent of the insecticide sales were 
about equally divided between powders and liquids 
—pastes and other insecticides were negligible in 
this group. The powders carried a gross margin 
of 39 per cent as compared with 36 per cent for 


the liquids. 
xcs bins 


Rex Research, Inc., took over the assets and 
liabilities of Toledo Rex Spray Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, and The Rex Company of North 
Kansas City, Missouri, as of May 1, 1932, complet- 
ing the consolidation of the various Rex com- 
panies. The main office of Rex Research, Inc., is 
maintained at Toledo, with branches at New 
York, North Kansas City, Payette, Idaho, and 
Benicia, California. 

———— 

Sinclair Refining Co., New York, has issued 
a four-page folder entitled “Insect Control in 
Cheese Factories.” 

————— | 

The name of the Globe Disinfecting Co., New 

York, has recently been changed to Globe Janitor 


Supply, Inc. 
Queen 


Aetna Exterminating Co., New York, has moved 
recently from 40 West 18th street to 136 West 
22nd street. 





a 

Gilles Products Co., Fargo, N. Dakota, has been 

organized by R. L. Gilles to operate a general 
exterminating business. 
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LETAANE 384 


The EFFECTIVENESS of an insecticide 

is its most important characteristic. 

LETHANE 384 is highly toxic to flies, 

roaches and other pests but abso- 

lutely harmless to man, cattle and 
the higher animals. 


Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 


222 W. Washington Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


























































































































The new standard 5 gallon 
STEEL shipping & pouring drum 


nationally adopted by manufacturers of 
flyspray - deodorants - liquid soaps 
dips 





disinfectants’ - 

















When the Por-Pail has 
been emptied, the user 
pries off the lug cover 
and has a free and very 
useful bucket. Do you 
see why buyers specify 
the product packaged 


in the Por-Pail? It 
gives them semething 
extra! 


May we send you information 
or a sample of this very popular 
steel shipping package — the 
Por - Pail — made in 1 to 10 
gallon size, that is fast displac- 
ing other types of containers. 
Faster filling and _ sealing, 


cheaper shipping and greater 
sales appeal explains its suc- 
cess. The large companies of 
the chemical and oil industries 
who have adopted it is enough 
evidence that it merits your 
attention. 


WILSON & BENNETT MFG. CO. 


Southern Division 


2126 Poland St. 
New Orleans, La. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


6528 S. Menard Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Eastern Division 


39 Cortlandt St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Factories at Chicago & New Orleans — Sales offices in principal cities 
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New type sprayer of small size being used this year by 
Sinclair Refining Co. in connection with the sale of the 
ten cent size of P. D., their household insecticide spray 





eee 

The use of colloidal sulfur as an insecticide has 
been reviewed in an article in which various 
patents for the preparation of such compositions 
are described. The use of various emulsifying 
agents is emphasized. Proof is advanced of the 
greater toxic action of colloidal sulfur, as an 
insecticide, than ordinary sulfur. The formation 
of polythionic acid is claimed to be responsible 
therefor. Stampa and Gasser. Kunstdunger 
und Leim, 1931, page 375. 

eS 

New vermin-destroying compounds are quater- 
nary salts of dialkylaminophenyl] esters of alkyl 
or aralkylcarbamic acids. A method for obtain- 
ing these compounds is described. The products 
are claimed to be highly effective as insecticidal 
and vermicides. A. Home-Morton. _ British 
Patent No. 342,237. 

ee 

Lead arsenate, used for the destruction of 
grubs in grass lawns, golf course greens and the 
like, is neither certain in its action nor eco- 
nomical. Furthermore, the cumulative effects of 
lead arsenate in the soil are unknown. Interest- 
ing results have been obtained on the other hand 
with an emulsion of orthodichlorobenzene. It is 
claimed that this chemical is effective and eco- 
nomical and can be used with safety to grass and 
animal life. Chemical Trade Journal and Chemi- 
cal Engineer. 


—_0—-—_——- 

Ungerer & Co., New York, have issued their 
‘price list of essential oils and perfuming ma- 
terials for May and June, 1932. 

a 

International Shoe Polish, Inc., Lynn, Mass., 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing assets 
of $7,919 and liabilities of $9,067. 

saseiecaetail erotics 

Larvaecide Service, New York, exterminators, 
are now located at 117 Liberty street, having 
moved from 214 East 38th street. 

| 

Midway Chemical Co., Chicago, recently occu- 

pied new quarters at 5235 W. 65th street. 


Zucker Heads Sanitary Supply Association 

At the conclusion of one of the best attended 
and most interesting meetings of the National 
Sanitary Supply Association, held at the Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, May 18 to 20, J. H. Zucker, State 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, was elected president for 
the ensuing year. He succeeded Ludwig Wilson, 
of Ludwig Wilson & Co., Chicago. Ed Kratsch 
was re-elected secretary. The meeting opened 
the morning of May 18 with the report of the 
officers, Mr. Wilson, president, S. J. Bockstanz, 
treasurer, and Edmund C. Kratsch, secretary. 
Among the speakers at the various sessions, were 
Roy Wilson, Ludwig Wilson & Co., E. G. Ecker- 
man, Davies-Young Soap Co., Joseph Fuld, Fuld 
Brothers, J. A. Robinson, Pastoxine Distributors 
of America, T. M. Galvin, Armour Soap Works, 
Simon S. Selig, The Selig Co., L. C. Van Nest, 
Van Nest Janitor Supply Co., Mr. Zucker and Mr. 
Bockstanz, and Floyd Smith, Acme Cotton Prod- 
ucts Co. Entertainment features included a stag 
dinner at the Norton-Palmer Hotel, Windsor, 
Canada, on Wednesday evening and the annual 
banquet, at the Statler, the next night. Tom 
Opie, Opie Brush Co., acted as master of cere- 
monies at the latter affair, which was featured by 
music and a special floor show. 
i 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, in 
a statement to the Committee of Agriculture and 
forestry of the U. S. Senate, has added its protest 
to others against the proposed Bingham “Anti- 
Poison” Bill. A number of inconsistencies are 
pointed out in the measure such as its insistence 
on poison labels on products concerning which 
there is no evidence of toxicity. It is also pointed 
out that it would require poison labels on thou- 
sands of products of common domestic use, with- 
out consideration of their properties. 
7 

Report of another death at Tampa, Fla., from 
eating food prepared with an insecticide which 
was mistaken for flour, has been published under 
an Associated Press release in the case of William 
H. Mein, age 67, of that city. The product was 
again referred to erroneously as “insect powder” 
in the newspapers. 

een ee 

Eric Coupey, New York, essential oil broker, 
has been appointed sole agent for Charles de 
Lastelle, Nossi-Be, Madagascar, shipper of Oil 
of Ylang-Ylang and Vanilla Beans. 

cnc itis 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, New York, have 
issued their price list and catalog for May and 
June, 1932, giving quotations on essential oils, 
aromatics, balsams, etc. 
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Are you 
letting 
George do it? 


After the laboratory tests have 
shown that your insecticide is 
a “‘killer,”’ that it does the work 
and meets all standards... 
what then? Are you letting 
our mutual friend, George, 
take care of its application? 


Any existing antagonism on 
the part of the American 
housewife toward insecticides 
can invariably be traced to in- 
correct application ... in 
short, the wrong type of 
sprayer. You, as a manufac- 
turer, cannot afford to intrust 
to ‘“‘any old sprayer”’ the most 
important factor in the success 
of your product .. . its appli- 
cation. 
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New Patents 
(From Page 47) 


and bicarbonated alkali used in a determined 
amount for saponifying only a portion of the mass 
of resin to be treated and the second stage of 
saponification being performed with the volatile 
alkali employed in an amount limited to that 
necessary for acting on the portion of the mass 
of resin not saponified in the first stage. 

No. 1,853,978, Soap Framing Device, Patented 
April 12, 1932, by Andrew Jergens, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, assignor to the Andrew Jergens Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In a soap framing device, the 
combination of a platform, a base of less area 
than the platform and supported centrally there- 
on, a frame having an open bottom provided with 


outwardly-projecting flanges, a gasket member — 


positioned upon the upper surface of the platform 
and surrounding the base in spaced relationship 
therewith, the open frame bottom being adapted 
to embrace the base in snug relationship there- 
with and the flanges being receivable upon the 
gasket member, and means for retaining the 
frame under suitable pressure upon the gasket 
member. : 

No. 1,854,235, Detergent Composition, Patented 
April 19, 1932, by Edgar S. Stoddard, Berwyn, 
Ill., assignor to The Conover Company, Chicago, 
Ill. A detergent composition, comprising a water 
soluble capsule containing a body of soap sur- 
rounded by a body of trisodium phosphate, the 
soap and trisodium phosphate being separated by 
a layer of water soluble gelatin. 

No. 1,854,268, Soap, Patented April 19, 1932, 
by Daniel L. McCarthy, Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. A hard soap comprising a vegetable oil 
and an aqueous solution of trisodium phosphate 
and water, in which all of the oil is saponified. 

No. 1,854,764, Bleaching Methods and Agent, 
Patented April 19, 1932, by Philip E. Rollhaus, 
East Orange, N. J., and William B. Stoddard, 
Stamford, Conn., assignors to Pilot Laboratory, 
Inc., Arlington, N. J. A halogenated peroxide of 
a soap-forming fatty acid. 

No. 1,855,776, Detergent and Method of Form- 
ing Same, Patented April 26, 1932, by William K. 
Speer, Decatur, Ga., assignor by mesne assign- 
ments to McCleary Bros., Inc. A detergent in a 
hydrated condition, and which is formed of silica, 
sodium oxide and sodium acid phosphate accord- 
ing to the following proportions—:Si0O.(Na.0)- 
x. (NasHPO,)x—4.(H.O),,—x representing any 
number within the values 5 to 6.5 inclusive. 

No. 1,855,872, Detergent, Patented April 26, 
1932, by Leon I. Shaw, Oak Park, Ill., assignor to 
Western Electric Company, Incorporated, New 
York, N. Y. A detergent consisting of sperm oil 
and naphtha. 


New Socony Insect Spray 


Standard Oil Company of New York has en- 
tered the insecticide market this season with a 
new spray product which will be sold under the 
“Socony” brand. The new spray is now being 
introduced in New York and the New England 
States where it is being marketed to consumers 





through the usual retail channels of distribution, 


hardware, drug and grocery stores. Four sizes 
are offered—half-pint, pint, quart and gallon con- 
tainers. The spray is recommended for use on 
flies, mosquitos, bedbugs, roaches, water bugs, 
fleas, ants, lice and other insects. The can, sup- 
plied by American Can Co., is equipped with an 
easy-pouring spout, and the sprayer, by William 
Vogel & Bros., makes possible a very fine disper- 
sion of the liquid. A window display which has 
been prepared for use in retail channels features 
“Tim, the Terror,” a young boy using a “Socony” 
sprayer. Sales of the new product will be han- 
dled by the specialty department of Standard Oil 
Company of New York. Other products of this 
division are “Socony” K-68 Disinfectant, ‘“So- 
cony” Polish Cloth, “Socony” Parowax and 
“Socony” Lubricote Oil. 


New products for the killing or the elimination 
of flies have the type formula:—Ar.COOX. In 
this formula “Ar” represents a phenyl group or 
a substituted phenyl group, while X represents 
an aryl, alkyl or an aralkyl group. These prod- 
ucts are mixed with a petroleum hydrocarbon 
boiling between 200 and 260 degrees C, and 
used in the form of a spray. Further details 
are contained in British Patent No. 360,638. 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, opened a new 
branch warehouse in New Orleans, June 6. The 
warehouse, at 400 North Peters street, will be in 
charge of W. W. Durham, division manager at 
New Orleans. 
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at Any Price 


Tin sprayers that sell for a 
few cents each, compressed 
air sprayers, bucket sprayers, 
trombone sprayers, electric 
sprayers from the smallest cup 
gun units up to outfits of 10 cu. 
ft. of air per minute. Only Sprayit 
offers a sprayer for every purpose. 


Each sprayer from the smallest to 
the largest, in design, construction 
and operation reflects the experience 
gained in building the thousands upon 
thousands of high quality SPRAYITS 
that are in use throughout 
the world. Building equipment for 
the correct and economical atomiza- 
tion of materials is our business and 
we know that business thoroughly. 


Our production facilities and the 
completeness of our line enables us 
to offer the highest quality sprayer 
at prices that will prove attractive to 
you. 


We will be glad to submit samples 

to responsible organizations and to 
consult with them on their spray- 
ing problems. 
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Chicago Meeting Reports 
(From Page 95) 


To Study Peet-Grady Technique 


See report of the Committee on Insecticide 
Standardization which went into the subject 
of proposed changes and further study of the 
method of testing insecticides by the Peet-Grady 
Method, was read by N. J. Gothard, chairman of 
that committee, as follows: 


“The committee has done very little work since the last 
meeting of the Association, due principally to the impos- 
sibility of getting the members together for a meeting to 
lay out out a plan of work. Several members of the 
committee, at the request of the Insecticide Committee, 
ran a series of tests on a straightrun highly refined Penn- 
sylvania petroleum distillate, known as Deosene, to de- 
termine the resistance of their flies to this product and 
to attempt to set up a standard to be used as a measure 
of the relative resistance of various lots of flies. Aside 
from this, there has been no activity of the committee 
and this report has to do with work which it is proposed 
shall be done in an effort to set up a standard method 
by which comparable results can be obtained by all 
laboratories. 

“Although the Insecticide Committee has set up a definite 
minimum standard for general household liquid spray 
insecticides, to be determined by the Peet-Grady method, 
it is the opinion of the chairman of this committee, and 
of at least a majority of the members, that there still 
remains considerable work to be done on the Peet-Grady 
method before it can actually serve as a standard method 
by which uniform, comparable results can be obtained 
by all laboratories. 

“The Peet-Grady method was of course originally worked 
out as a method to be used only in the laboratory of the 
authors of the method and has since been adopted by 
numerous others for use in their own laboratories. As 
long as the results from the method are confined to a 
single laboratory, the method is very satisfactory and 
can be relied upon to give consistent, comparable results 
as long as all the factors involved in the method are 
carefully controlled by that laboratory. However, when it 
is attempted to compare results between different labora- 
tories, it becomes apparent that there are certain points 
about the method which need further investigation be- 
fore the method can be truly said to be standard. 

“The following points appear to be at this time the ones 
which most need further study. 

“1, The temperature at which the test is to be run, 
and possibly the temperature of the insectary in which 
the flies are raised. 

“2. The effect of variation in droplet size of the spray. 
This is tied up with the type of atomizer and the question 
of whether ordinary commercial atomizers as commonly 
sold actually do throw uniform sprays even though they 
are of identical make. 

“3, The possible increase in uniformity of results to 
be obtained by the use of paper on the floor of the killing 
chamber. 

“4, The development of a suitable standard for the 
measurement of the resistance of flies of various origins. 

“With regard to the temperature at which the test is 
to be run, it is now specified that the temperature shall 
be 85° F. It has been pointed out that this is considerably 
higher than any normal room temperature, except on the 
hottest days of summer so that it is difficult to maintain 
the temperature of the chamber at that point. For in- 
stance, let us assume that the surrounding room tempera- 
ture is 75° F., and that the chamber is brought up to 
85° F., and a test made. The chamber then has to be 
aired out thoroughly by means of an exhaust fan. This 
means, of course, that air at 75° F. is brought into the 
chamber with the result that after the chamber has béen 


aired thoroughly, the temperature is not 85° F. but 75° F., 
so that before the test can be run again, the chamber 
must again be brought up to 85° F. To do this properly 
requires considerable time with the result that compara- 
tively few tests can be run per day. As a matter of 
fact, the chairman’s laboratory has always maintained a 
temperature of 78 to 80° F. in the chamber and I doubt 
if any laboratories do actually maintain a temperature 
of 85° F. In view of this, I believe that it is desirable 
to make a study of the effect of temperature differences 
in the killing chamber on the percentage kill obtained. 
Possibly it will be found desirable to change the present 
prescribed temperature of 85° F. With regard to the 
temperature of the insectary, this does not necessarily 
have to be the same as that of the killing chamber, but 
it is probably desirable that it should be. Whatever 
the temperature of the insectary finally decided upon, 
it is probably necessary that all laboratories follow the 
standard practice if uniform results are to be obtained, 
since the resistance of flies is closely connected with the 
temperature at which they are raised. 

“With reference to the effect of variation in droplet 
size of the spray, it is believed that this is of great 
importance and one to which too little attention has been 
paid. It was shown in Dr. Peet’s original paper that 
the size of droplet has a marked effect on the test. Uni- 
formity was sought by prescribing the use of a certain 
specific atomizer operated under a uniform pressure. 
However, it has been my experience that ordinary com- 
mercial atomizers, of the type specified in the method, 
do not always throw sprays of the same droplet size, so 
that even though two laboratories are using supposedly 
identical atomizers, as far as brand and manufacturer 
are concerned, it is by no mean sure that they are getting 
the same type of spray in their killing chamber. Since 
these variations in droplet size will effect results mark- 
edly, it is of great importance that a study be made of 
the effect of variation in droplet size and that steps should 
be taken to insure that each user of the method can 
obtain an atomizer which will throw exactly the same 
spray as every other atomizer used. 

“With reference to the increase in uniformity of results 
to be obtained by the use of paper on the floor of the 
killing chamber, any refinement of the method which 
will bring about more uniform results is desirable, and 
this should be studied carefully. 

“With reference to the develcpment of a suitable stand- 
ard for the measurement of resistance of flies, there 
is no question in the minds of at least a majority of the 
committee that this will be necessary before comparable 
results can be obtained by different laboratories. In 
spite of every effort to raise strong healthy flies of 
uniform resistance, different laboratories do not seem to 
be able to raise flies of uniform resistance. It may be 
that when the factors heretofore discussed have been 
satisfactorily settled some, at least of this apparent dif- 
ference of resistivity between flies from different labora- 
tories may disappear. However, it is felt that regard- 
less of other factors, there is always liable to be a 
difference between flies in different laboratories or even 
between successive lots in one laboratory. In order to 
obtain comparable results between different laboratories 
or between results obtained in one laboratory at differ- 
ent periods, it is necessary to know the relative resis- 
tance of the flies used. This, it is felt, can only be known 
by reference to a standard sample whose average killing 
power has been definitely established. It is obvious, I 
believe, that the use of any straight run petroleum dis- 
tillate cannot be satisfactory for this purpose for two 
reasons. First, it has never been shown that the kill 
obtained, as between strong and weak flies, with a petro- 
leum distillate is proportional to the kill obtained on the 
same strong and weak flies with a normal insecticide. 

“Thus, it is quite conceivable that a normal insecticide 
might show a decided difference between two lots of 
flies which would not be detected by a petroleum distillate 
and in that event, the distillate would be worthless as a, 
measure of resistance. In addition to this, the kill ob~ 
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tained on normal flies with a petroleum distillate is so 
low that it is in no way comparable with that obtained 
by the usual insecticides. Thus, in the proposed standard 
using a highly refined Pennsylvania distillate, it is speci- 
fied that the insects used should not show more than 20% 
down and 6% dead. Let us assume that a given labora- 
tory finds that it cannot secure lower than eight percent 
kill. Then they must either discard all results obtained 
or attempt to correct their figures by reference to the 
standard and this is impossible since the kill is so small 
that small differences over the standard of 6% are dis- 
proportionately large in percentage. 

“It seems apparent that a standard should have a 
killing power in the range of the ordinary insecticides 
so that results obtained against flies using such a stand- 
ard mey be compared directly with those obtained 
when testing an unknown sample. Thus, let us assume 
that a standard sample is prepared which has been tested 
by all laboratories interested and found to have an aver- 
age killing power of 65%. Then let us assume that a 
given laboratory finds that their fiies show a 70% kill 
against this standard insecticide. This is of course evi- 
dence that, under their conditions, their flies are weaker 
than the average in the ratio of 70 to 65. Then, if 
against an unknown sample, a kill of 75% is obtained, 
it is obvious that this should be corrected in the same 
ratio that the standard showed too high a kill, or in the 
ratio of 70 to 65, which would give a true kill of 70% 
for the unknown sample. A further advantage of the 
use of such a standard, provided that it was accurately 
standardized under standard conditions of temperature, 
humidity, drop size, etc., would be that small variations 
of temperature and drop size would be automatically 
corrected for. 

“The material to be used as‘a standard and the details 
of working out such a standard remain to be developed 
by the committee, but it is hoped that something definite 
can be reported at the next meeting of the association. 
In this connection, the committee would be glad to have 
the cooperation of all laboratories interested even though 
their representatives are not members of the committee 
and it is requested that all laboratories interested volun- 
teer their services in the joint work necessary to bring 
this work to a satisfactory conclusion.” 


Report of Disinfectant Committee 


ETER DOUGAN, chairman of the Disinfec- 
tant Committee of the Association, reported 
for that committee as follows: 


“In general the disinfectant industry does not show any 
improvement from the strong competitive efforts which 
are being made to sell goods, and which has caused wide- 
spread criticism of prices, many being at rates that leave 
no profit. As our membership embraces three different 
classes, they are affected, of course, in different ways. 
The member who sells through retail dealers package 
goods—priced at 25-50 cents or $1.00—perhaps is least 
affected at all. His price unit stands and no doubt he 
would say that his trouble is diminished sales—due to the 
reduced purchasing power of his public because of the 
times. 

“The member who sells to jobbers or dealers, in large 
quantities, these dealers in turn selling direct to con- 
sumers, and the member who sells his product direct to 
consumers in quantities of a barrel down to one or five 
gallon tins face, we think, the most destructive and de- 
moralizing effects of cut prices. The trouble comes from 
either wrong merchandising tactics, or is due to igno- 
rance in the way of figuring costs, and we hope that in the 
discussions among ourselves—the situation can be relieved. 

“The manufacturer who caters to the jobbing trade, 
sets his prices and terms on the basis of supplying the 
dealer at a rate that will give a reasonable manufac- 
turer’s profit, and calculates that the dealer in turn must 
add to that figure a sum which will pay the dealer a 
profit to cover his expenses and selling costs in handling 
the goods. 


“Tf these facts are not considered and the manufacturer 
sells his goods direct at dealers’ prices to those who are 
buying the goods for their own use and not for resale, the 
effects will react to the disadvantage of the manufacturer 
in losing the dealers’ support and also in the call on the 
part of the dealers, demanding still lower prices, and the 
whittling down of the manufacturer’s legitimate profits, 
which today are down to perhaps the smallest figures 
during the past 15 or 20 years. The manufacturer to 
protect himself, needs to protect his dealers and hence, if 
he desires to sell his goods direct to consumers as well 
as dealers, must carry a rate for consumers’ sales made 
direct, that will not make him a competitor against his 
dealer outlets. 

“As for the manufacturer selling customers direct, 
rather than through dealers, the committee has just a 
reminder to make and that is, prices made without 
properly figuring costs, will finally lead to a visit from 
the sheriff, while if the low figures are made by using 
inferior raw materials, adulteration, etc., the Food and 
Drug Administration of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture will in time prosecute him for misbranding. 

“With the forward steps that are being taken by the 
Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers Association 
to raise the standards and quality of disinfectants it is 
to be hoped that each one will do his part and co-operate 
fully in reducing the criticism that now prevails, because 
of poor merchandising plans, unreasonable low prices and 
the questions concerning quality, ete. 

“Constructive plans for developing our markets and the 
greater use and sale of disinfectants, develop slowly. We 
are sure that all of us would like to see such plans develop 
more speedily and as a starter we hope for full coopera- 
tion in the simple and inexpensive idea for Co-operative 
advertising developed by the Advertising and Publicity 
Committee which is printed in the May issue of Soap. 
The studies which have been made for even this simple 
plan of co-operative advertising prove that we have to 
meet a complexity of problems and at times the questions 
which arise seem to be almost beyond solution. 

“That of course, cannot be true, for like problems have 
been solved by other industries. For example we have the 
analogy of the campaign made by the insurance com- 
panies and civic communities as to fire prevention. Here 
we have a subject which in many respects is basically 
the same as ours. Isn’t there in this kind of a campaign 
a good foundation for the kind of a campaign to spread 
the facts in regard to the merit and usefulness of dis- 
infectants? 

“Getting down to our own problems, after listening to an 
advocate of systematic planning the committee has tried 
to approach the problem by setting up a series of ques- 
tions as to what needs to be done, and perhaps when you 
get home, you will be so good as to let us hear from you 
with additional questions, also your answers to these 
questions. 

“As we come to examine the problem it is necessary 
to divide our members into three classes, because each 
one is a problem in itself. The three classes cover those 
members who market disinfectants to jobbers and dealers, 
but do not sell direct to consumers. The manufacturers 
who sell disinfectants in trade named packages say from 
3 ounce bottles to one gallon tins, through druggists, 
retail stores and supply houses. The manufacturers who 
sell direct to customer users in bulk from one gallon tins 
to barrels. 

“From the work already done by this association, all 
three classes have been benefited by the labors of our 
scientific members and it remains for members to spread 
even further the important matter of marketing disin- 
fectants and specifying quality of same by stating co-effi- 
cient strength on tar oil, pine oil and cresol disinfectants 
to which the test applies. This gives a foundation for a 
fair statement of values by which grades may be clearly 
indicated and justify prices made on each grade. 

‘“‘Apathy of buyers,—is it because of lack of knowledge 
as to the usefulness of a disinfectant? Is it because they 
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Finer Atomization 





TORNADO —. Type 
Electric Sprayer 


A leader for years in the manufacture and sale of . 


Portable Electric Sprayers, Breuer has maintained 
an enviable position by keeping step with the needs 
of the insecticide trade. 

Now, the new TORNADO Model 53, illustrated, is 
ready for your, inspection and use—greater power, 
finer atomization. with new, positive pressure com- 
pressor construction, a beautiful custom-built job 
guaranteed to please your customers—compleéte, new 
design and operation—compact, self-contained, one 
hand unit—positively the most economical and effi- 
cient modern method for applying insecticides, dis- 
infectants and germicides. Just the speedy, efficient, 
all-purpose unit you have always wanted to stimu- 
late business. 

The first manufacturer to see and use this new 
spray performance ordered 180 units immediately! 
Let us send you sample on free, trial so that you too 
may use and inspect this unit., No obligation. Write 
us today for complete information. 


New Features | 


You'll Like! 


1—Not a blower type 
incorporates a real air 
compressor fax unit. 
2—Positive pressure 
compressor operation 
atomizes insecticides 
into finest smoke mist 
obtainable. 
8—A real, self-contained 
one-hand unit 
4—Compact, all alum- 
inum construction with 
quart container, 
5—No shoulder straps or 
hose to trouble. 
6—Powerful % H.P. 
G.E. Universal Motor. 
%7—Weight only 4 
pounds, 
8—Just plug in — in- 
stant operation. 
9—Fastest, finest insec- 
ticide atomization ob- 
tainable. 


We also make Model 6 
Tank Type and Model | 
50 Blower Type Sprayers | 
leaders for years. 
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Proof of Performance 


HE following extract 

from a letter just re- 

‘ceived shows a better 
production for this Hand 
Lever Press than we have 
claimed. This customer has 
one of the earlier machines. 
The latest models ought to do 
even better. If anyone ques- 
tions the performance we will 
be glad to furnish the name. 


“It may be of interest to 

you to learn that your machine 

_ is now and always has worked 

perfectly. With a boy to take 

away. the blocks, we have at 

times produced as high as 60 
dozen blocks an hour.” 
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the lower die. 
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3207 Big Bend Road 


MAPLEWOOD, ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Plants in Chicago, New Iberia, La., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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have no sickness and do not see the merit of using a dis- 
infectant to keep sickness from starting or getting a 
foothold? Do we need to use more emphatic charts prov- 
ing the prevalence of preventable sickness? 

“To visualize germ life,—is it because they rely more 
on deodorizers and getting rid of unpleasant odors? Is it 
due to lack of support from the medical profession? Is 
it due to competition from other industries, for example 
the soap trade in arguing that if a place is cleaned, no 
disinfectant is necessary? Can merchandising methods be 
improved? Are our packages right? Are directions 
simply, clearly stated and can they be followed easily? 

“Trade ills, commercial bribery gifts, special terms and 
discounts,—these and other questions have occurred per- 
haps to all of us and some think they have found good an- 
swers to several of them. Being basic problems, however, 
it is open to question if one answer can fairly cover them. 


“For instance advertising is not the answer to all of 
them, as will be seen by breaking the questions down 
further and considering who are the buyers we seek. 
Those buyers are housewives, who buy household disin- 
fectants. 

“Is our trade with them to be through retail druggist, 
grocers, hardware dealers? Which set of dealers are to 
be preferred and shall sales be limited to one class of 
dealers only or all of them? What class of appeal is to 
be made to the housewives? Shall it be ‘scare’ stories or 
fact stories based on data that are to be found in the vital 
statistic charts from health boards? 

“Sanitary conditions as they prevail in country districts 
where there are no sewers, the buildings in which the 
animals are kept, treatment of animal hurts and diseases, 
—medical men in private practice, in institutional work, 
first aid, sanitary prevention work and other specialized 
fields,—hospital superintendents, pharmacists and nurses, 
—industrial plants—safety engineers, sanitary commit- 
tees, maintenance engineer, superintendent, purchasing 
agents—schools both in the city and country addressed 


to the board of education as a governing body, to the 
superintendent of buildings, the principal of the school, 
the janitor,—state departments which order the sup- 
plies for their state hospitals, insane asylums, reforma- 
tories, prisons, camps, public reservations and parks, 
armories, etc., as well as the superintendents, stewards in 
charge of the institutions,—city departments which oper- 
ate in much the same manner and have supervision over 
the same class of buildings and institutions as are oper- 
ated by the state—also in addition operate fire depart 
ments, police departments, street cleaning departments, 
court houses, jails, ete—public conveyances such as rail- 
roads, trolley lines, busses, ferries with their superin- 
tendents in charge of each place of the maintenance of 
cars, waiting rooms, shops, etc.—office buildings, owners, 
superintendents and janitors,— 

“The many practical questions that are existent in all 
these different phases of life need specific answers and 
in addition the different viewpoints of the managers 
make a study in order to find the best way of telling our 
story for disinfectants. 

“Believing that the time is here to carry on with a 
plan not unlike the work which popularized and induced 
the general use of drinking cups and paper towels which 
you will remember was put over by first winning the sup- 
port of health boards and resulted in ordinances requiring 
the use of them, also that the Association has solved most 
of scientific questions to meet our needs, this Committee 
feels that it is time to go after these questions of public 
relations and our various committees should now spend 
their energies in meeting our commercial problems. That 
in pushing forward on these questions it is possible to 
overcome the troubles due to trade practices if they are 
bad, and in doing a greater volume of business, our other 
ills will be relieved.” 

—— ) 


Getz Exterminating Co., Atlanta, recently occu- 
pied new quarters at 87 Hunter square. 





DERRIS, Ine. 





“SERRID”’ PRODUCTS 
of DERRIS ROOT 


All derivatives of Derris root standardized as to 


Rotenone content and sold on this basis. 


Powdered Derris Root 
Liquid Extract, Cone. 
Optone (for fly sprays) 


Recommendations as to the product best suited to particular 
uses, are gladly given. 


79 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Rotenone, C. P. 
Rotenone, Tech. 
Rotenone. Solwvate. 
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PYRETHRUM EXTRACTS 


Of GUARANTEED Killing Power 


PYTHREX “5” 


Contains the complete toxic value 
of five pounds flowers per gallon. 


GET OUR 
PRICES 


PYTHREX “‘20”’ 


Contains the complete toxic value of 
twenty pounds flowers per gallon. 


SCIENTIFICALLY STANDARDIZED~ALWAYS FRESH 


We will supply formule for making the finished sprays which have stood the test of time 


THE CINO 


208-210 MAIN STREET 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











L/GHTN/IN 


FAMOUS 


for their earning power in 
the process industries. 


PORTABLE 
MIXERS 


The large savings gained are NET 
PROFITS to your company 


Thousands of plants are economizing daily 
by the modern LIGHTNIN method of mix- 
ing soap solutions, lotions, creams, per- 
fumes, disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, chemicals and numerous 
other fluid products. 


LIGHTNIN Mixers are built in 
ALL SIZES and various speeds. 
They clamp on any tank, ket- 
tle, barrel or vat, and give a 
thorough bottom to top turn- 
over mixing action. RECOC- 
NIZED as the most efficient 
and time saving means of 
mixing fluid and semi-fluid 
products. 






Patented 
Write for information. 


ECONOMIZE the LIGHTNIN Way. 
MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


Originators and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Electric Mixers 
1044 Garson Ave., Rochester, New York 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 




















la 


DISODIUM 
PHOSPHATE 

Preferred for their colorless 
crystals, uniform size and 


sparkling appearance. Prompt 


deliveries made from conve- 
nient distributing points. 
Packed in 325-pound paper- 
lined barrels and paper-lined 
kegs. Also in bags. 


BOWKER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE BEST AMMUNITION 


GRANULATED OR POWDERED 


PYRETHRUM 


CONCENTRATED EXTRACT 


Our analytical and research laboratories 
guar>-‘-e uniform quality and toxic value. 
We have specialized in Pyrethrum for almost 
half a century. 


MeCORMICK & CO., INC. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BOSE B..... . |. Ss00n 


Possessed of an unusual power of overcoming many objectionable odors, 
Rose B has been tested successfully for use in salves, ointments, 
depilatory creams, brilliantines, shampoos, bath salts, insecticide 
sprays and similar preparations. “It is most economical and char- 
acterized by a sweet bouquet note—tenacious and penetrating. 


Rose B does not discolor. 
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The Briar Rose (Wild Rose) note. The exact similation of the natural 
floral odor was impossible until the development recently of a 
new chemical body. “You will be delighted with the result of 
using Rose E in creams, lotions, shampoos, soaps and other cos- 


metic materials. Wéill not discolor, stable in alkaline prepara- 





$8.00 Ib. 


tions, and non-irritating. 


Post bk... . . . $12.00 1. 


An exceptionally fine Red Rose. It has been prepared particularly 
for good quality creams, in which it produces to a remarkable 
degree the Rose odor. “lt can be used with equal success in 
lotions, astringents, face powders and as a blender with other 


perfumes for a superb rose character. 


Let Us Send You Testing Samples! 


UNGERER & CO. 


13-15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 














NEW and USED 
HOUCHIN SOAP MACHINERY 
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Perfection Crutcher Perfection Crutcher Cross Horizontal Crutcher 
Sliding Gate Valve Section View Plunger 
Type Valve 








Empire State Standard Automatic Power Automatic Power Cutting 
Press Soap Frame Slabber Table 


OUR SOAP DIES WITH PLATED SURFACES STAND UP 


4-Roll Mill Spur Gear 10” Screw Plodder 
Mills built with 3 to 12 Chilled Plodders furnished with 2%” 


Ideal Amalgamator : ; 
, ae Tron or Granite Rolls to 12” screws. 


America’s Leading Soap Machinery House 


Write Us For Information Regarding Mill-less Method for Making Toilet Soap 


HOUCHIN MACHINERY CO.., hens 


FORMERLY HOUCHIN-AIKEN CO., INC 


HAWTHORNE NEW JERSEY 

















